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CERIUM 


Cerium is one of the group 
of elements known as the 
“rare earth” metals, 
which are very similar to 
each other in chemical pro- 
perties. The first steps in 
the discovery of this ele- 
ment were taken in 1781 
when a 15 year old Swedish 
boy Wilhelm Hisinger sent a sample of rock to the famous chemist 
Scheele. Hisinger thought that this rock, now known as the mineral 
“ cerite,” might contain a new metal; but Scheele failed to find it. 
More than twenty years later Hisinger himself discovered in cerite the 
new element cerium. Today the most important sources of the rare 
earth metals are deposits of monazite sand found in India and Brazil. 
Pure cerium is rarely produced, but in the form of “ Mischmetall ”— 
a mixture of rare earth metals—and in compounds with other elements 
it has a number of industrial uses. The luminosity of an electric arc 
light is increased if the carbon electrodes are impregnated with cerium 
fluoride during manufacture, and ceric sulphate is 
used in chemical analysis and in photography. 
Mischmetall is used extensively to make lighter 
flints of which I.C.I. produces many millions every 
year for use in gas and cigarette lighters. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For Progress and Prosperity 





ELMANISM is a working course in 
Practical Psychology directed to the 
needs of the average man and woman. 

The Pelman Course is based on over 
50 years’ intensive study concurrent 
with experience in dealing with the 
difficulties, failings, fears, aspirations, 
and ambitions of more than 750,000 
men and women of all ages and occupa- 
tions in all parts of the world. 

You would like your affairs to 
prosper and your income to increase. 
Pelmanism will help you to achieve 
this and will enable you to develop that 
zest for living which comes with an 
awakened mind; also with quickened 
mental powers your awakened ability 
will enable you to enjoy those purchas- 
able pleasures that come with extra 
money. 

The Pelman Training is scientific, 
precise, and individual. It can help to 
make this year a fruitful one for you. 

Pelmanism will rapidly and perman- 
ently banish defects and weaknesses. 
It will keep your mind vigilant and 
self-reliant and develop valuable 
positive qualities. 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves at 
all times and under all circumstances. 

Personal and Individual 

Pelmanists are not left to make the 
applications themselves. An _ experi- 
enced and sympathetic instructional 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how to 
apply the principles of Pelmanism to 
their own circumstances and aspirations. 

The general effect of the training is 
to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the 
happy management of life. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
chine by your attitude of miad. 








HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 


The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, | 
German, Spanish, and Italian without transia- | 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex- Service 
members of Her Majesty's Forces. 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norlelk Mansions. Wigmore Street, 
a I ondon, Ww. 1 


What Pelmanism does 
Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following : 
Pessimism 
Depression Forgetfulness 
Frustration Indefiniteness 


Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 


But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable 
in every career and every aspect of 
living. It develops : 

Optimism 

-Judgment 

Self-Control 
—Concentration 
—Self-Confidence —Resourcefulness 


The Pelman Institute has, for over 


50 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 


Worry 


—Courage 

—Initiative 

—Reliability 
Will-Power 


Reduced fees for serving and ez- Service members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 

The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in a book entitled The Science 
of Success, which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application to :— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


(Established over 50 years), 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 


Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Callers welcomed. 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 
To The Pelman Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Ww igmore Street, 
ondon. 


Please send me, gratis and post free, 
‘*The Science of Success.” 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 
DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). PARIS, 176 Bowevard Haussmann. 
AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 1021. 





ANGLEPOISE brings flexible light within 
the reach of everyone. A spot of concen- 
trated light from any one of 1001 angles 
*“ stays put”’ as required. Needs a 25 or 
40 watt bulb only. Out of use folds up in 
small space. In black, cream or cream-and- 
gold. From £4.19.6 (inc. p.t.). 


ee ‘i e 
SEE WHAT WE MEAN = 
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LAMP | 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 
LONDON * MANCHESTER * BIRMINGHAM 
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By Appointment 
Clock Sperialist 
To the late King George VI 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 


j 


Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4598 


Beautiful Gifts 
SELECTED FROM THE MANY ALWAYS 
ON VIEW IN OUR SHOWROOMS 


-_ 


SAK 


7 Automatic watch 
a PN 


in a steel case, with 
centre second hand £21.0.9 
Heather spray brooch in ; 
9-ct. gold cire le set with 1\ av, , PRICES quoted ine lude purchase tax; 
anal £13.15.0 ot) export orders are free of purchase tax, 


{ Thistle spray brooch 

in yellow and white 
gold set with 

cairngeorms £26.00 


QUAICHS 11 22. 


0 
4.0 


Reproductions in silver 


drinking vessels Qin. 


£/ 

£9 

of these ancient Scottish 23in. £ 
£3 

£ 


5. 3 
326 
l4in. £2.7.6 


Larger sizes up to 12 in. dia. available. 





PRESENTATION PLATE for Coronation Year 
Hamilton & Inches would welcome inquiries for 
the design and making of beautiful gold and silver 


ware to commemorate this notable year. 


EXHIBITION. You are invited to our exhibition 
of gold and silver ware which will include many 


fine examples of hand made trophies and plate, at 
Six silver coffee spoons £7.10.0 87 George Street, January 8th 





31st. 
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YOUR HELP is needed 
to give him a 
real chance 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 


and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 


give all you can. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 





MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 
pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’s and. Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) 
in a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN — GLASGOW C.4 








King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


‘King GeorgelV 


OW Scotch Whisky 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 





THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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Korea Today— 


a Ranker speaks 


NOW THRIVES 
THE 
ARMOURERS 


Robert O. Holles 


This is the real Korea as 
seen very recently by a 
young Regular Sergeant of 
the Gloucesters. In unsenti- 
mental, soldierly language 
he tells the story of his Regi- 
ment’s part in the campaign 
from the time of landing 
until the world famous stand 
on the Imjin River. 


Fully Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
* 


Foreign Legion Cavalry— 


Fact not Fiction 


LEGIONNAIRE 
Jacques Weygand 


Fiction about the fabulous 
Foreign Legion is great; the 
facts are perhaps even more 
adventurous and revealing. 
The author, a son of General 
Weygand, spent four years 
marching, fighting and polic- 
ing with that force. This is 
his colourful story. 


Itlustrated 12s. 6d. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LID 











DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Still dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Here is a boy with perhaps no thought of a career 
beyond wistful day-dreams! But when the time 
comes, we will see to it that he gets the opportunity 
to prepare for his chosen job. 

That is the Barnardo way! 


About 7,000 children are in our care. 
i0 |- will help to buy 
their food. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardos 


Homes,” should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.!. 





For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 
jealously guarded the 
tradition that ensures 
the excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky 
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The Kindrochit Brooch, in silver and 
gilt—a delightful example of 16th 
century Scottish craftsmanship. 
(From the National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, Edinburgh) 


Good things =, 
of Scotland 


In every century Scottish 

craftsmen have given grace and pleasure 
to living. It was in 1770 that John Cotton was first made; a 
famous Edinburgh brand, cool-smoking, fresh yet free from 
undue moisture. Generations of pipe smokers have preferred 
John Cotton; and the lover of good cigarettes will 
find that this traditional knowledge of tobacco 
has gone into the making of that truly fine 
brand ... John Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. 1 and 2, 
4/9 oz. 

No. 4, 4/5 oz. 
Empire, 4/1} oz. 


= or” re No. 1 Cigarettes 
BY APPOINTMENT = 3/11 for 20 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 


TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI. MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 








a aie Cit lo lhe 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


Patron— President — 


Her Most Gracious The Rt. Hoa. The Earl 
Majesty The Queen of Halifax, K.G., P.C. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England. It is 


a centre for research and information on Cancer and carries on continuous 
and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 


Legacies, Donations and Subscriptions 
are urgently needed for the maintenance 
and extension of our work. 
Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr 
Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund provides 
relief for cases arising from casualties in war as 
well as from flying accidents and distress in peace. 
Increased annual expenditure will be necessary for 


years to enable the Fund to fulfil its obligations. That 
is why its assets must be maintained. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Full details gladly sent by the Hon. Treasurer 
R.A.F. BENEVOLENT FUND, 67 Portland Place, London, W.|. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 








BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


== psy FS] 


fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 
Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 


come along to our well-known showrooms 


where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 
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Parneys 
‘The ideal tobacco 


** 1 have been a heavy smoker of 
* Barneys’ for quite a number of 
years now, and though I very 
occasionally try some other brand, 
mostly through force of circum- 
stances, if I accidentally run short 
of it, I have yet to find a Tobacco 
that can beat ‘ Barneys’ for real 
smoking satisfaction.” 


The three strengths of Barneys are 


PARSONS PLEASURE - BARNEYS - PUNCHBOWLE 
cack strength at 45« the ounce 


John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 


| 
} 
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shows that 


Euthywol 


is a 
remarkable 
toothpaste! 


It’s the selected ingredients that make 
Euthymol Toothpaste different. 

It is scientifically prepared to & 

help keep your teeth, mouth | 

and gums clean, fresh and B 

healthy. And the unusual § 

flavour tells you it’s{ 

doing its job! 

ask your Chemist's 

opinion of 


EUTHY MOL 


Standard Size 1/9 * DOUBLE Size 2/9 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


has been appreciatively described 
as an ‘all day long’ smoking 
mixture. And for this purpose, 
indeed, it was specifically created 
by Rattray’s—— makers of fine 
mixtures for nearly a hundred 
years. Tended and blended by 
the skilled hands of craftsmen, 
no fewer than seven choice 
Virginian and Oriental tobaccos 
sustain the interest of the palate 
—each infusing its own charac- 
teristic into the rare symposium. 
Such a mixture can never pall. 
From morning to night, every 
pipeful of 7 Reserve is the peer 
of its predecessors. 


A customer writes from Carnforth— 


“Please send me another 1 Ib. of 
7 Reserve by return of post as I find I 
am getting very short of this wonderfully 
pleasing tobacco.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price : 78/- per lb., post paid 
Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 
tin, post free 


Saale site. 


A Christmas 
with meaning! 


Once again, Christmas approaches 
with all its colour, its joys, its re- 
unions . . . and so The Church 
Army is seeking the coldest homes, 
the neediest children, the aged sick, 
the desperately lonely in cheerless 
rooms . . . and planning to distri- 
bute “little extras ’’ that make just 
that difference at this time. 


The Church Army asks your kind 
help, that the greatest possible number 
be cheered and uplifted. 


Will you please send a gift now to 
The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief 
Secretary, The Church Army, 55 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


< <HURG ARMY 


Sa Va Sa Ia Sa Ta Gr GaF 











FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 


. . « do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.” 


Sogeens for this hospital in “ The 
of November 1901, Florence 
Nichtiagsie, after her retirement, wrote, 
“I ask and pray my friends . . . not te 
let this sacred work languish and die for 

want of a little more money. 

Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions ard dona- 
tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
needed, for this hospital is 
neither controlled aor supported 
by the State. Please send a 
mm) gift . . . remember us in your 
i H will. . . donot let “this sacred 
] work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Fierence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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; y World-Wide = 


— 


Network of Services from 


UNITED KINGDOM 
CANADA or U.S.A. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN 
LEVANT & BLACK SEA 
EGYPT & SUDAN 
PERSIAN GULF 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON & BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES, 
CHINA & JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


— Head Office: 1047 LEADENHALL ST., 
LONDON, E.C.3 


tee \ 
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We 
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ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 1047 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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The line- 
throwing 
pistol which 
made this 
rescue 
possible 
cost £43 


All Life-boats are equipped with this life- 
saving device, which can project a line 
150 yards. 

Help to provide this safeguard by sending 
a contribution, however small. Your 
contribution may save life. 


Royal 
National Life-Boat 
Institution 


42 Grosvenor Gardens 
London, S.W.|I 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treasurer 

Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
Secretary 








NEWSPAPERS 
and MAGAZINES 


Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only 


Aeroplane . . ° - £3 3 
Autocar. : 5 
Blackwood’s Magazine 13 
Britannia & Eve 7 
Country Life. 

Daily Graphic (W eekly Edit.) 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 
Illustrated : 
Illustrated London News 
Motor Boat & Yachting 
News of the World 

Picture Post 

Punch 

Sphere 

Studio 

Tatler 

Times Weekly Revi iew 
Vogue 


‘ 
13 


Se oO Cle SS Ole ee Ot 
SMnmomoonwoaooooxoooso 


(Subscriptions subject to fluctuation) 


WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 
Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 








Scesccsccusucceccscccssucscscseccsecccscesraecccsses 


NOTE THESE 
INVESTMENT 
ADVANTAGES 


219) NET 


(Tax paid by Society) 


Interest starts from day 
of deposit and continues 
to day of withdrawal. 


NO DEPRECIATION 


WITHDRAWALS 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


UP TO £5,000 CAN 
NOW BE ACCEPTED 


Write for Particulars to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Founded 1848 
Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 


Scccccscsdccuccccscucsceuscedececescscssasss 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 


Hesossscsaszszsnssssssungussesseasenscscassesceessseesssssssssesesesgenssatasezz2s23 


eT 


| Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 


ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for-stimulants, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd. 


“The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R.——.” 27/3/1952. 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. 
So, needless to say, is my wife. H. ——. 
5/3/1952. 

“*If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago. I am now in my 
79th year. Since I took your treatment, I have 
been the neers, man and most energetic. 
R. ? 22/1/1952. 


Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832. 
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BRITISH x SEAGULL 


“The best Outboard 
Motor in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD., 
POOLE, DORSET Telephone: POOLE 818 





TOBACCO 


man 


For a smooth, full-flavoured smoke CRAVEN 
TOBACCO is miles ahead. Men in all walks of 
life find this fresh, rich tobacco gives a deep 
satisfaction that remains long after each 
pipeful. Try CRAVEN today—discover the 
richest joy in smoking. 


CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/6 oz., Craven Empire de Luxe 
Mixture 4/2 oz., Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 





>] “ al v7 >| ~/ 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
(Founded 1874) 
With Auxiliaries in CANADA, SOUTHERN AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEw ZEALAND and 
HONG KONG 
Co-operates with 40 Protestant missionary societies at 116 stations in 21 
different countries 
A MEDICAL, SOCIAL, AND SPIRITUAL MINISTRY 
The news of the remarkable success of the sulphone drugs has brought to the 
Mission’s Homes and Hospitals more patients than can be accommodated. 
A gift to help extend this valuable service will be warmly welcomed 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
7 Bloomsbury Square London, W.C.1 
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tonic effect of coffee was possibly an 





Arabian goatherd who noticed that when- 

ever his flocks fed on a certain shrub the 

effect on their behaviour was immediate 

and remarkable. Greatly daring, he ate - “= 
a handful of the berries and found the 

effect so exhilarating that he ran non-stop to his {9% 
village to break the news of his discovery. 

Although the popularity of coffee was well established 

by the middle of the nineteenth century, it was only at 

the beginning of the twentieth that Kenya Colony 
began to grow it. To-day Kenya specialises in the 
arabica variety which is the finest quality grown. 

Full and up-to-date information from our branches in 
Kenya on the coffee industry and on general market 
conditions in the Colony is readily obtainable from our 


Intelligence Department. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) | 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1647. JANUARY 1953. VOL. 


CURE FOR THE PLAGUE. BY GEOFFREY WILLANS, . 

SomME SuFFOLK WAYS. BY L. G. DURNO, ‘ 

FUSCHERKARKOPF. BY MAJOR A. F. CAMPBELL, M.C., ; 

Hans ANDERSEN AND LIVINGSTONE’S DAUGHTER. BY ELIAS 
BREDSDORFF, M.A. . } . : : : ; 

AMBASSADORS OF BRITAIN. BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. ‘ ; 

JEAN LAMOTTE. BY * WON-TOLLA,’ 

EscaPeE TO MELANESIA. BY J. C. S., ; 

ORNAMENTAL WILDFOWL. BY J. CRACROFT-AMCOTTS 

2 e - BUT A GAY ONE. BY A. M. G 

COMMENT, 








SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFiIce, 45 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 33s. YEARLY (including postage). 

Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
























































Gin Distillers 


Maximum Prices: Bottle 33/9; 4 Bottle 17/7; } Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7—U.K. only 





Printed in Great Britain 
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Right at 
any time 


What a first-class drink Scotch 

Whisky is at any time or for any 
occasion. 
And how extra good it is when the 
choice is ‘‘ Black & White.” Discerning 
hosts offer it with confidence and pride 
because they know it is blended in the 
special “ Black & White” way. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Seer ts tn 


the Blending 


ies 


By Appointment Ny ya Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George VI. x) : Hp James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
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‘“ WHATEVER happens,” said 
my wife flatly, “you are not 
going on any such mad, wild-cat 
trip.” 

‘“* But,” I protested, “‘ there is 
absolutely nodanger. Absol——”’ 

Further words were inter- 
rupted by a huge sneeze on my 
part ; for we were sitting in the 
garden and it was June. June 
is my month for hay fever. 

‘* All aeroplanes are danger- 
ous,” said my wife, “‘ and do you 
think I’m going to allow myself 
to be left a widow, with two 
children to educate, just because 
you want to spend ten days in a 
jet.” 

“The Queen Mother went up 
in one the other day.” 

My wife, however, was un- 
moved, nor would she be com- 
forted by the vision of huge 
capital sums from insurance on 
my demise. The refusal was 
flat and uncompromising. My 
heart sank. To have the oppor- 
tunity of a seat in a Comet 
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training flight; to revisit Cal- 
cutta ; to see for the first time 
places like Singapore, and then 
have the cup dashed from one’s 
lip! I could shut my eyes and 
see the East again: Colaba 
Causeway—the blue satin sky, 
the many-coloured saris, the 
soft shuffle of feet, the little 
paper kites suspended in the 
air; or Mount Lavinia with the 
warm, salt spray from the 
breakers rolling in a mist down 
to Galle Green; or that pathetic 
caravanserai of homesick officers 
during the war—the Grand Hotel 
at Calcutta. 

I sighed. 

We were sitting in the garden. 
The herbaceous border was near, 
crammed with salty lupins, 
geums, and delphiniums: the 
sunshine made dappled shade 
under the apple tree and brought 
the hot, musty scent of tall 
grass to perfume the atmosphere. 

‘* That's that then!” I said. 

Oh well, perhaps it was foolish 

A 
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to leave an English summer, 
just when the strawberries were 
ripening. Why exchange the 
pleasure of watching cloud 
shadows chase over the corn- 
fields, of cricket on the green, 
and a beer at the “ Axe and 
Compasses’ for the heat of 
India during the monsoon? Be- 
sides, the trip was bound to be 
exhausting—twenty-three thou- 
sand miles in ten days. 

I sighed again. At least, 
that was what I meant to do, 
but a volley of sneezes took 
possession of me. So my wife 
sighed instead (for whether it is 
worse to suffer from hay fever 
or be married to a sufferer is an 
arguable point). 

“JT do wish you could do 
something about it,’ she said, 
with commendable restraint. 

In normal _ circumstances, 
coming on top of the previous 
conversation, this would have 
been more than mortal man 
could bear. For, being afflicted 
annually from the first week of 
June until the conclusion of the 
Wimbledon Championship with 
red eyes and itching nostrils, I 
have tried most remedies. I 
haye worn sun-glasses, I have 
taken stimulants, I have taken 
pink medicines which send me 
to sleep, I have even inoculated 
myself, like an addict, with 
hypodermic syringe during the 
winter months. All to no avail— 
only once had I been free. And 
this now flashed through my 
mind. 

“ That was one of my reasons,” 
I said quickly. ‘“‘I never got 
this damned disease in the East. 
I'd have ten days without it, 
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and by the time I came back it 
would be over.” 

“Oh,” said my wife. 
could tell she was shaken. 

‘* Hay fever may not be seri- 
ous, but it does get you down.” 

I looked more woebegone than 
before, if possible, but I had a 
feeling my victory was won. It 
was. At that moment a friend 
came across the garden: when 
we had given her a drink my 
wife said to her, ** You’d better 
look at him while you can; he’s 
off to Singapore in a Comet on 
Monday.” 

Women are curious. She 
actually sounded pleased and 
proud! But she added, “So 
we thought we’d have dinner in 
London and a theatre on Satur- 
day before he goes.” 

Oh well! Concession is the 
essence of negotiation, but, as 
far as hay fever was concerned, 
I had permission to take my 
cure. 


But I 


The Comet—G-ALYS—looked 
modest and unassuming among 
the Constellations and Strato- 
cruisers on the tarmac at London 
airport. It was almost as if it 
were apologising for having no 
propellers ; but as we peered at 
it through the large glass win- 
dows of the airport waiting- 
room there was no mistaking 
the sheer beauty of its lines. It 
had that look of a thoroughbred 
which is unmistakable. That, 
indeed, was a comfort and I 
wished my wife could be with 
me to see it and have the same 
reassurance. Meantime there 
were some thirty of us, stand- 
ing about uneasily with hand- 
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luggage, glancing at the startling 
modern paintings on the walls— 
having reached that curious 
stage in human relations before 
undergoing a common experi- 
ence. As yet we were just a 
collection of people, remarkably 
motley, with no labels to tie on 
anyone. 

Soon the call for us came; 
we climbed in and took our 
seats. The stewardess instructed 
us how to meet high emergency, 
and the door slammed: the 
silence was broken by the whine 
of the electric starter motors, a 
bell sounded forward in the 
cockpit, and with a roar we 
moved off. 

I sneezed. The Comet paused 
at the end of the runway, the 
engines were put to full throttle, 
and we were off on our first 
hop to Rome. The cure had 
begun. 

I had, in fact, flown in a 
Comet once before. Then the 
sensation of flying seven and a 
half miles high in a new world 
of blue sky and pale sunshine, 
with a floor of white creamy 
cloud, had been intense. I felt 
the same exhilaration now as we 
banked above Windsor, bumped 
® little, and began the low, 
smooth climb that was to leave 
the green fields, the white main 
roads, and the fleecy trees of 
England far behind. In nine 
minutes by my watch we reached 
the Channel; the sea was calm 
and the ships, seen from our 
height, were smoky and insub- 
stantial, with white wakes like 
feathers cutting across the water. 
Soon we were over France—the 
colours and shapes of the country 
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like a multi-coloured piece of 
linoleum. 

I settled back in some pleas- 
ure. Just over half an hour 
ago we had been normal beings 
in London; in less than two 
hours more we should be in 
Rome; that evening we should 
sleep in Beirut. Better than 
the office! Better even than 
England in high June! 

My companion in the next 
seat was a large, powerfully 
built man with a head that 
might have been modelled by 
Epstein : now he leaned towards 
me. 

“* Know anything about these 
Comets ? ”’ 

I shook my head. “I’m com- 
pletely ignorant,” I said, with 
truth. 

He nodded and spoke above 
the steady whine which fills, not 
disagreeably, a Comet’s cabin. 
“Tf there’s anything you want 
to know, I'll tell you what I 
can.” 

Such was my introduction to 
J. G., who was the first character 
to emerge from the ruck; a 
ground engineer back from 
Nairobi for a year’s course on 
jets, and (it was to transpire) a 
character out of Kipling. With- 
out more ado, he instructed me 
in the Comet. First, that star- 
board wing we could see through 
the window, poised bird-like 
against the blue background. 
J. G. told me about that wing, 
and it was surprising how much 
there was to learn. We began 
the lesson at the wing-tip, with 
the four cords of the static 
discharge links flying out taut. 
“If you tow a cat through a 
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cloud at 400 m.p.h.,” said J. G., 
who had a whimsical turn of 
phrase, “itll pick up an elec- 
trical charge. Same with an 
aeroplane, or a silk shirt. 
Those links stop you opening 
the door, stepping out, and 
dropping dead.” J. G., I was to 
learn, rarely allowed one to 
ignore facts. We continued the 
lesson—the air brake with its 
little holes, now lying flush ; 
flaps ; the two starboard engines, 
innocent containers of white- 
hot combustion; even the rivets, 
which were not more than a 
thousandth of an inch above the 
surface of the wing. Actually, 
most of the wing was one big 
fuel tank, and the underside, 
even in the tropics, sometimes 
was covered with frost when the 
Comet landed. 

By this time the tilt on the 
deck had flattened out and we 
were flying at thirty-six thousand 
feet over Southern France. 
Clouds hung transparent in the 
glassy atmosphere, row upon 
row in orderly chunks, and be- 
neath were mountains relieved 
here and there by a small pea- 
green lake. In less than two 
hours after take-off we were 
over the Mediterranean. Half 
an hour later we whistled down 
over the winding Tiber to Ciam- 
pino airport at Rome. Here I 
sneezed several times; and my 
companion J. G., with a gleam 
in his eye, hurried off to carry 
out the routine mechanical 
checks. 

It was only a quick stop and 
we were off again, turning east, 
beyond Naples on the journey 
of over a thousand miles to 
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Beirut. In three hours we were 
circling the red roofs, bare moun- 
tains, and red-brown soil of the 
Lebanon and, in the airport 
building, there came to our 
nostrils the unmistakable sour- 
damp smell of the Middle East. 
[ glanced at my watch: in 
London they would be taking 
afternoon tea, and I, dozing as 
we flew over the gold-dusted 
ribs of the Mediterranean below, 
had been wafted between Athens 
and Rhodes on a westerly jet 
stream at a speed of five hundred 
and sixty-five miles an hour. 
Yet it all seemed perfectly 
natural. Already the first thrill 
of the flight was passing to the 
humdrum. 

At Beirut we took our first 
night-stop, and at an hotel in 
Bhandoun, perched precariously 
on a crag, I wrote a bulletin 
home :— 


“You spoke of danger and I 
have indeed been in most mortal 
trembling. This was not due to the 
Comet, which is gentle as a lamb 
and safe as houses, but to a Lebanese 
bus-driver, a prima donna of the 
gears, bestriding his horrid diesel 
machine like a man at a theatre 
organ. I am sitting now, high 
among Biblical mountains with 
bull-frogs barking in the valleys. 
To get here we had to ascend in a 
venerable bus one of the longest 
mountain roads I have ever met. 
Not only does the road wind but 
the Lebanese, who drive enormous 
American saloons, choose all the 
bends to overtake. They rushed at 
us with dazzling headlights and 
blaring horns; coupled with this 
was the certainty that our bus 
would stall and go careering back- 
wards into Beirut. I can only tell 
you that my intrepid aviator com- 
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panions were in the same nervous 
state as I and biting their finger- 
nails with terror. All this has 
interrupted appreciation of the first 
palm trees, sunset and curious 
music blaring from cafés. We 
leave at dawn tomorrow for Karachi. 


N.B.—The hay fever is still with 
me. I have sneezed several times 
and even up here, with no blade of 
grass for a hundred miles, my nose 
has a strange irritation. Perhaps it 
is not going to work.”’ 


Our call was for half-past six 
in the morning when, I was 
assured, the telephone at my 
bed-head would summon me. 
I woke earlier, for at half-past 
three in the morning the dawn 
broke: the blue curtain of sky 
became first an impalpable 


mellow mist, and then, with the 
first light, craggy mountains, 
drifting with cloud, stood with 


great stillness in the distance. 
Swallows fluttered and there 
was a bleating of sheep. Very 
soon the winding road became 
alive with walking figures, and 
the continual blare of motor 
horns drowned the bull- frogs. 
The hands of my watch pointed 
to half-past six, but the tele- 
phone did not ring. I waited, 
seized with a paralysis of in- 
action. As time passed I be- 
came convinced I had been left 
behind, was alone, stranded in 
this prison-like hotel. It was 
not a comfortable feeling. 
Finally, I rang down to the 
porter. 

“The flight is not leaving. 
The plane has broken down,” 
he said. 

After breakfast, sitting on a 
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wide terrace with the sun getting 
up in the sky, I met J. G., looking 
exceptionally cheerful. 

* T’ve been up since half-past 
three at the airport.” 

‘“* What’s happened ? ” 

‘The north-bound Comet from 
Johannesburg came _ through 
with a duff hydraulic pump. 
So they whipped one out of ours. 
Then some silly joker lost our 
spares list. We don’t carry a 
spare pump; so they’re flying 
one out by Constellation.” 

That sounded like an opera- 
tion that would take weeks. 
But I was forgetting the speed 
of the orbit in which I was now 
living. 

** Be here by half-past eight. 
It only takes half an hour to fit 
and we'll be off by midnight.” 

J. G., in high fettle, went off 
to get breakfast, and the rest of 
us sat about making speculations 
in the usual manner of the 
stranded. 

“Last time they wanted a 
green-system pump, they had 
to rush out to de Havilland and 
take it off number thirteen in 
the assembly line. If they 
haven’t got one at that point, 
it’s going to be just too bad 
for us.” 

“He'll probably cut out the 
night-stop at Karachi and fly 
straight through to Calcutta.” 

“Or take our twenty-four 
hours in Singapore.” 

My own reflection was that 
there were worse places to be 
stranded in than on a terrace in 
warm, pleasant sunshine with 
a view of distant mountains. 
For the hay fever had departed, 
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and the only dismay was that a 
bottle of beer cost approximately 
two Lebanese pounds. This, in 
fact, is about six shillings, but, 
ingrained in most of us, there is 
a feeling that a pound is a pound, 
whether Lebanese or not. .' 

Thus at the rounded bar, 
tearing off money. vouchers from 
the B.O.A.C. book, I met Charlie, 
the American, and learned of 
the places round us. Charlie 
was @ small, round-faced, red- 
cheeked man of fifty: he had 
been in the United States con- 
sular service and, after retire- 
ment, had been engaged by a 
shipping company to recover a 
debt from the Israel Govern- 
ment. This, though not without 
using surprising guile, he had 
succeeded in doing. He was on 
his way home now, with un- 
flattering opinions of the new 
Israel. 

‘They’re creaking; they’re 
groaning,’ he said, his face 
assuming a beatific expression 
of pleasure. ‘‘ They’ve frozen 
private bank accounts. The 
rich are paupers and can’t get 
any money. The country’s boy- 
cotted and bust.” 

The presence of the United 
Nations planes on the Beirut 
airport was explained—for the 
Israel- Lebanon border was 
sealed. I looked out at the 
rocky valley below where a few 
sheep scrambled, and peasants, 
walking infinitely slowly, took 
pitchers from the well. 
was the Lebanon it seemed 
incredible that it, any more 
than Israel, could support any 
standard of life. Charlie, how- 
ever, knew the answers — the 
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Lebanese Republic was an 
entrepét strategically well 
placed, there was some agri- 
culture and a profitable oil pipe- 
line. An Australian with us 
summed up the country in his 
own words: ‘ Lot of picture- 
postcard merchants and panel- 
beaters,” he said; ‘‘ that’s all 
they are.” 

Air crews, however, have 
specialised judgments on coun- 
tries, based on what it is profit- 
able to buy there—towel sets in 
Bombay, nylon shirts in Singa- 
pore, crocodile bags in Bangkok. 

“The only thing to buy here 
is gin,’ they said firmly. ‘“ It 
works out at thirteen shillings a 
bottle.” 

So the day passed and the 
various personalities began to 
emerge—the pleasant, friendly 
Wing Commander from the Air 
Ministry who discovered a lizard ; 
the young man from the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation interested, 
rather ostentatiously, in archi- 
tecture ; John, from de Havil- 
lands; the Flight Captain, a 
man of unruffled steadiness and 
good humour, who gave you the 
feeling that nothing could go 
wrong while he was in charge. 

At eight-thirty that evening 
word came through that the 
spare part had arrived by Con- 
stellation. We left the hotel for 
our take-off at midnight. As 
predicted, we were to go straight 
through to Calcutta to catch up 
on our time-table. On the air- 
port a south-bound Johannes- 
burg Comet shook the large 
windows as it taxied away for 
take-off; then it was our turn 
to climb on board and taxi to 
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the end of the long green lines 
of lights that marked the edges 
of the runway. 


I had not, until then, flown 
in a Comet at night. It proved 
to be an experience worth wait- 
ing for. We passed over the 
shadowy shapes of the moun- 
tains, then turned east in a 
steady climb that brought us, 
quite soon, into a bowl of stars. 
It was like resting in one of those 
little snowstorm crystals they 
sell to tourists in Switzerland. 
There were stars everywhere— 
you felt that you only had to 
put your hand outside to trail 
your fingers through them. 
During the war I had got used 
to watching stars from the 


bridge, and in the tropics, when 
the ship left a dazzling cream 
of phosphorescence, they had 


often seemed very close; but 
I had never seen stars below 
me before. 

In our cool planetarium it 
seemed as if we were suspended 
in space. Then, suddenly, the 
port wing began to take shape, 
becoming slowly visible in per- 
fect outline, until it looked like 
a shark’s fin against a distant 
dawn. The light gained on us, 
but never overtook us ; for now 
we were beginning the steady 
downward float towards Bahrein 
and were flying again through 
cloud and night. Once again 
the engines threw back the solid- 
looking cloud of colourless hot 
vapour into the darkness. 

My companion this time was 
one of the three pilots; for we 
had three air crews on board to 
train in flying the Comet over 
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the eastern routes. He was a 
short, sharp-featured young 
man with pale hair, and he had 
been talking shop with one of 
the de Havilland’s men across 
the gangway. 

‘There was a bit of trouble 
with number four pipe over- 
heating on the take-off at Rome. 
It’s O.K. now. We'll be taking 
another look to make sure at 
Bahrein. I got my greatest 
visibility here— picked up the 
island a hundred and sixty miles 
out.”” The pilot turned to me: 
“The trouble with jets is that 
there’s nothing in the engines to 
go wrong.” 

It was then that I made my 
mistake. Nodding wisely, I said: 
‘*Curious that all that air pushed 
out at the back should give 
such power.” 

With these words I announced 
my fundamental ignorance of 
the principles of jet propulsion. 
In the world of the modern 
aviator such a vacuum is one 
that has to be filled—and with 
the greatest promptness and 
simplicity. 

“Tt’s not quite that,” said 
the pilot. “It’s based on 
Newton’s law that every action 
has an equal and opposite re- 
action. If you want a simple 
example of jet propulsion—get 
a cherry - stone between your 
lips and puff.” 

‘* Put a cherry-stone between 
your lips and puff ? ” 

“ee Yes.’ 

My non-scientific mind coped 
with this one, but clearly my 
face reflected lack of grasp. 
The men from de Havilland’s 
joined in: ‘* Blow up a balloon 
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then and release it. That’s jet 
propulsion in a simple form.”’ 

“Oh yes, of course,’ I said. 

Spit a cherry-stone, release a 
balloon. Perfectly simple. But 
if you spat a cherry - stone, 
why, according to Newton’s law, 
didn’t it go back into your 
mouth? And didn’t the air 
diive the balloon by coming out 
at the back? Clearly it wasn’t 
as easy as that. My mind tried 
to grasp it, and failed. The two 
of them were looking at me, 
ready to go on, but I was saved 
by the plane wheeling into the 
desert morning of the oil island 
of Bahrein. 

Bahrein, very early in the 
morning, was not hot—though 
there was the feeling it had been 
intensely so the day before and 
would be again before long. It 
was early enough for the sea, 
sand, and sky to be drained of 
colour—and, as we drove for a 
few minutes along the Causeway 
past the pearl- fishers’ boats, 
there was a heavy, damp smell 
of oil in the air. Bahrein has 
long lived on oil; but you did 
not need to look far about the 
Muharraq airport to see that it 
was gaining a new importance. 
In terms of flying miles this 
barren island in the Persian 
Gulf was now practically ad- 
jacent to London: in a Comet 
you could fly back in well under 
twelve hours. Moreover, when 
you talked to the people who 
lived there you realised how air 
travel had transformed their 
lives: these sunburned pioneers, 
living in a desert island, no 
longer thought that ‘“ Home” 
was the logical place to go for 
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their leave. They talked of 
holidays in Kashmir, in Ceylon 
or Nairobi; and on the sandy 
strip of the airport, where Arabs 
dozed in the shelter of the 
balcony, charter aircraft, which 
had transformed desert dis- 
tances, were drawn up, with the 
rising sun making black shadows 
under their wings. 

So much I gathered in the 
two hours we stopped, and then, 
in already familiar routine, we 
were sealed in again and on our 
way to Karachi, where the first 
blast of tropical heat was to 
smite us. 

By this time I had left the 
June fields of England far be- 
hind. If, indeed, hay fever is a 
guide to those places on the 
globe where the earth is still 
abundant and fertile, then it 
must be said that I left the 
symptoms behind in aggressive 
form after we left Rome. From 
there, viewed sometimes clearly, 
sometimes through cloud, lie 
thousands of barren miles of 
historical commentary—the soil 
exhaustion which has altered 
empires more surely than soldier 
or statesman. But Newton’s 
law states ... We had hardly 
taken off from the baking desert 
oven of Karachi before I was 
aware of the law performing. 
My nostrils no longer twitched, 
my eyes did not stream, but, 
instead, I found myself grappling 
with the equal and opposite 
irritation of trying to understand 
jet propulsion. 

For me, perhaps, the most 
striking hop in this journey by 
magic carpet was the one we 
were doing now—flying across 
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the Indian continent from 
Karachi to Calcutta. I could 
not help comparing it with the 
only other time I had made a 
similar journey. This was by 
train from Bombay to Calcutta 
during the war; the ambling 
locomotive had belched smuts 
which penetrated, neatly sifted, 
through the wire grille in the 
windows. We took sleeping- 
bags and stopped for lunch and 
dinner: it had seemed a cen- 
tury before, dirty, dishevelled 
and dispirited, we caught that 
first glimpse of the curves of the 
Howrah bridge. How different 
it was by Comet—the sweat of 
Karachi had dried and we were 
sitting in the pleasant light and 
shadow of an English summer, 
drifting along lazily as one might 
ina punt. Down below stretched 
the Sind desert and far into the 
distance huge vistas of nut- 
brown land. It was a long 
stage—one thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-one miles—it 
would take nearly four hours. 
All this should have given me 
a great deal to think about: 
besides, I was sleepy and I 
might well have followed the 
example of J. G., who almost 
invariably lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness a8 soon as we were in 
the air. Obstinately, however, 
my mind kept reverting to 
cherry - stones and pips and 
balloons: at length I got up 
and walked back to where the 
Wing Commander was reading 
his novel. I said: ‘‘ According 
to my ideas jet propulsion simply 
doesn’t work. I know we are 
now flying at some thirty-five 
thousand feet at four hundred 
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miles an hour; but my common- 
sense tells me we ought not to 
be. If we’re not driven along 
by the air pouring out at the 
back, will you please explain, 
very simply, what is doing it ? ” 

A gleam, the jet propulsion 
gleam, came into his eye. 

“It’s based on Newton’s 
law——"” 

“T’ve got as far as that.” 

‘** Put a cherry-stone between 
your lips——”’ 

I pointed out of the window 
where the outer port engine was 
visible with that portion of the 
jet pipe where the steel expands 
like rubber with the heat. 

“Can you tell me how that 
engine works ? ” 

“Very well. It gulps in air 
through the nose and ignites it 
with kerosene—the kind you 
run an oil-stove on, if you like. 
From that you get a blast of 
hot gas which spins a turbine. 
There’s no obstacle behind the 
turbine, so the blast expands, 
turning into velocity. That 
rushes out of the tail pipe and 
creates the thrust which, we 
hope, will continue to propel us 
until we get back to London 
airport.” 

He paused and looked at me: 
* Got it?” 

I shook my head dumbly. 

He went on patiently: “* Take 
one of those bulbs for making 
your own soda-water and put it 
on wheels d 

But I was saved by a bump 
as the Comet began to rush 
through cloud and, out of the 
window, I saw the vapour rush- 
ing in puffs and drifts past the 
wing: this was the monsoon 
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cloud, which builds up to a 
height of ten miles. For some 
minutes it was dense, then we 
emerged into a country of fan- 
tastic white cloud-shapes, mush- 
rooming like giant monolithic 
stones. There was the shudder 
which runs through a Comet 
when the air brake goes on, and 
there below was a vast brown 
river, mountains and, before long, 
the first green vegetation we had 
seen for thousands of miles—we 
were coming in to Calcutta. 


Dum-Dum airport, from an 
operational point of view, is not 
the best airport in the world for 
Comets. The air crews say 
that, even though the Comet 
has a low landing speed, they 
would prefer to have a runway 
longer than six thousand feet. 
From a passenger point of view 
Dum-Dum has other disadvan- 
tages—notably that, to get from 
it into the centre of Calcutta, 
the drive takes you through one 
of the most extensive slum areas 
in the world. As Calcutta was 
the first city of the East we saw, 
it was, for some, a startling 
impact. For mile upon mile 
the road lay through a teeming, 
swarming, buzzing hive of 
humanity in a pattern of cease- 
less movement: swollen-bellied 
children, spindle-shanked men, 
the cow, ancient buses and 
motor cars jammed the roads. 
You wondered why, in your 
aeroplane above, you had not 
heard the buzz of their voices 
coalescing in a roar above the 
city. 

A year in India had hardened 
me to this; but to those coming 
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from England for the first time, 
with friendship and dreams of 
betterment in their hearts (as 
almost all do), the passage from 
Dum-Dum to Chowringhee was 
a shock. They could only look 
in horrified amazement. 

From the Great Eastern Hotel 
I composed another bulletin :— 


‘* There used to be a rude descrip- 
tion of Calcutta in the Navy. That, 
so far as I can see, still holds good. 
I’m told the Indians are notably 
more friendly to us nowadays (but 
no chance of testing this). They 
have not blown up the Victoria 
Memorial. They’re keen to do 
business with the Japs. It is hot 
and humid; so no more sneezes. 
Instead I am struggling with jet 
propulsion. Tomorrow night, Singa- 
pore.” 


Next morning we took off for 
Singapore, from where we were 
to turn home. There was only 
one stop on this leg—at Ran- 
goon, where the monsoon came 
down like a London fog over 
the paddy-fields, and gouts of 
rain and brown scum floated 
past the windows—then we were 
on again over jungle and moun- 
tain to Singapore. We landed 
at Changi. 

Singapore was a new experi- 
ence, but, on this fourth day of 
constant travel, the edge of it 
was blurred. The outlines of 
our stopping-places had become 
rambling and confused. There 
was only one impression—that 
it was the most English of cities 
in the East. I saw traffic lights 
that might have been in the 
Mile End Road, English motor 
cars driving on the left: there 
was even a London taxicab. 
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The roads had an orderly look. 
And those curious Chinese 
Coney Island  institutions— 
“The Great World,” “ The 
New World,” and “The Happy 
World ”"—might equally have 
been found at Blackpool. 

I passed briefly inside the 
Raffles Hotel to find a huge 
banquet, set with spotless napery, 
awaiting the notables of the 
British colony. My host sat 
with me at a table outside and 
we ordered “ stengahs.”’ 

“ There’s still a lot of this 
stuffed-shirt nonsense about the 
place,” he said. ‘* You’d think 
most of them would realise we’re 
more defenceless than we were 
in 1942.” 

Like all men in the know, his 
impressions were gloomy. 

“Tf you see a map of Com- 
munist infiltration in Indo- 


China,’’ he continued, “it used 
to be like spots of rain—now 
they are small ponds.” 

** What about up here in the 
Peninsula ?.” 

“ They’re getting along. But 
the eventual solution isn’t mili- 


tary but political. These people 
respect power. The Chinese here 
are just sitting on the fence— 
and you can’t blame them.” 

He regarded the long ban- 
queting tables sourly. 

“Tt’s no use thinking we’re 
living fifty years back. Things 
are changed. We've got to 
educate the peoples here in jobs 
we’ve been doing. The only 
way we'll keep them is to make 
them like and respect us.” 

He grunted. 

“That sort 
popular here.” 


of view isn’t 
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Later, when the first diners 
began to come into the lobby, 
I began to understand what he 
meant. But it was all like a 
slide at a lantern lecture, a click 
and the next picture came. I 
retired to bed and, six hours 
later, we whistled low over the 
island, then headed north back 
to Karachi. 


The flight now had acquired 
an easy, pleasant informality : 
we knew who we all were, from 
the two air stewardesses to the 
pilots: the labels were tied on 
firmly. I had not seen much 
more of J. G., for I had moved 
to a seat behind him. More- 
over, he still spent most of his 
time in the air in a deep sleep, 
ready to spring upon the machine 
when it came down to earth. 
At Rangoon he had distinguished 
himself by disappearing into the 
bowels of the luggage compart- 
ment just as the Flight Captain 
was about to start the engines, 
to be discovered below, like the 
ghost of Hamlet’s father, groan- 
ing and cursing. 1 was counting 
on J. G. to resolve my diffi- 
culties over jet propulsion. But 
he was not an easy man to tie 
down. 

We passed through Bangkok 
and Calcutta, then came in for 
an hour at Delhi. We had left 
Singapore at eight in the morn- 
ing: it was now tea-time and 
we should be at Karachi in 
another two hours. Here at 
Delhi I talked with one of the 
residents, a tall man with greying 
hair. He loved India, and Delhi 
in particular. 

** What I would really like,” 
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he said, “is to spend each 
summer in England and come 
back here for the winter. There’s 
a lovely climate here in the 
winter.” 

[remembered the long straight 
roads, the vast formal buildings 
of New Delhi, which seemed 
drowned in the vast, brown, 
featureless expanses surround- 
ing them. My face must have 
reflected my dismay, for he 
laughed: ‘‘ Don’t like the place, 
I suppose ? ” 

‘**T wouldn’t like to live in the 
middle of a desert.” 

“Tt’s not desert here: the 
soil’s not sterile. In fact, we 
grow wonderful flowers up at 
home. Roses do marvellously; 
frangipani and cannas, of course. 
Then you get wonderful varieties 
of iris all the year round. Like 
to come and see them ? ” 

At the mention of roses I felt 
niyself back in the June garden. 
I supposed our roses would not 
be long coming out, though it 
seemed as if I had left home 
two centuries ago. I wondered 
if I would get hay fever if I 
sniffed the Delhi roses and de- 
cided to stick to jet propulsion. 

There was a turbo-propeller 
aeroplane, a Viscount, at the 
airport on show to the Indians. 
It had taken a group of V.I.P.s 
on a demonstration flight to 
Kashmir the day before. 

‘* What’s that doing here ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Selling itself,’ he said. 
‘* Being a turbo-prop., its per- 
formance makes it just right for 
Indian distances. And India is 
just the continent for air travel. 
It’s all just beginning.” 
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So we talked of the changes 
this could make until the loud- 
speaker summoned us to take 
our seats in the aeroplane. We 
climbed up and fastened our 
belts, dripping and fanning our- 
selves in the heat, and waiting 
for the moment, about ten 
minutes after take-off, when the 
perspiration began to feel cold 
and we were cool again. J. G. 
came in and flung down his 
great frame in the seat; the 
door slammed; the mysterious 
bell rang forward in the cockpit, 
and we were off across the 
tarmac to the runway with the 
flaps going up and down in a 
routine that, by now, was 
familiar. Then, as the engines 
were accelerated up to full 
throttle, J. G. turned to me. 

‘** Where’s this ? ” 

** Delhi.” 

He grunted: ‘* You go up in 
the air. You come down with a 
bump. You might as well be in 
England.” 

Then he went to sleep. Roses, 
air travel, Delhi, England, frangi- 
pani—I sighed and settled back, 
too. The Comet headed for 
Karachi. 

Karachi was still infernally 
hot: the heat in the hotel was 
almost palpable. Our arrival 
coincided with a festival, and 
the central courtyard of the 
hotel was festooned with balloons 
—red, blue, and orange, they 
billowed in long lines round a 
dance-floor. An evening breeze 
fluttered the white table-cloths 
which dotted the lawns like 
mushrooms ; on a dais a dance- 
band played. The evening 
colours brought out the deep 
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richness of the green lawn and 
flung it up towards a velvet 
curtain of sky. The scene might 
well have been Hollywood, and 
I caught myself wondering what 
on earth I was doing there. 
Flying these thousands of miles 
without a break had been tiring, 
and fatigue made the band, the 
women in saris, the brilliant 
evening frocks, and the dinner- 
jackets unreal. 

“Of course,” said my com- 
panion, “if I lived in England 
I couldn’t have this.” 

He waved his hand at the 
dancers and the turbaned ser- 
vants and added, almost fiercely : 
‘“‘ Tf that’s any compensation for 
living in Pakistan.” 

“* Brains,” he added, “ that’s 
what they lack. Most of them 
are straight off the trees. In 
my Office I can’t trust anybody’s 
work—lI even have to stamp and 
post the letters myself.” 

I nodded. It had taken nearly 
an hour to sign our weary party 
into the hotel. Things certainly 
went slowly here. My friend’s 
face testified to the strain of 
opening up a new office in 
Pakistan. 

“The whole country’s in a 
mess,” he said. ‘ Inflation ram- 
pant. It’s cheaper to send 
cotton to Japan and get it back 
manufactured than to make it 
here. I can’t get a house. The 
builder waits for the price of 
concrete to go down: when it 
goes down, he’s got no money. 
So I live in an hotel at a hundred 
and twenty pounds a month.” 

I let him talk, but I was not 
really listening. Before dinner 
I had had another session with 
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the de Havilland man, and [| 
thought I had got it! It was 
really quite simple. While my 
friend talked and the dancers 
made a kaleidoscope of silk, 
taffeta, and shark-skin on the 
floor, I turned the matter over 
in my mind. 

The balloon with the air 
escaping was the best way to 
understand it. While the balloon 
was blown up and sealed there 
was an internal balance of forces. 
If you took your fingers away 
from the bung, however, the 
internal pressure started to force 
air out. So far, so good. 
(“Take Pakistan jute—that’s 
in a bad way too.’’) Now, at 
the opposite surface of the 
balloon to the vent . . . at the 
opposite surface ... atthe... 
No! I was stuck again, yet 
only half an hour before I was 
certain that I could even explain 
it myself. 

“In the old days,’ my friend 
was saying, “‘ the Army used to 
think Karachi a damned good 
station. There was riding, polo, 
and even a bit of shooting out- 
side. I wonder what they’d 
think of it now ? ” 

** Tt’s far too hot,’ I observed, 
cordially. (A pressure of p3 
exerted opposite the bung? 
That was it! But after ?) 

And so the two of us con- 
tinued our respective obsessions 
until the Americans (who were 
all in Karachi because of the 
North-West Frontier) began to 
tear down the clouds of balloons 
and burst them with cigarette 
ends. They, too, looked like 
men from the trees as they 
greedily grabbed at the coloured 
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baubles and the air resounded 
—with what? Air being forced 
out at a pressure of p3? I stood 
up. 

“T think,” I said, ‘it’s time 
IT went to bed.” 


Karachi to Bahrein takes 
three hours; Bahrein to Cairo 
about three hours and a half; 
and Cairo to Rome three hours 
and forty-five minutes. My 
bulletins home had been getting 
shorter, not least because I now 
realised that I should get home 
before most of them arrived ; 
so I sent a cable from Cairo: 
‘Home in seven and a half 
hours. Hope to bring secret of 
jet propulsion.” 

In the cabin now there was 
a cheerful holiday atmosphere. 
We were on the last leg. We 
had grown used to our routine : 
I had even travelled in the 
cockpit and knew that, as I sat 
in my seat, the pilot was prob- 
ably talking to his companion 
in the starboard seat while the 
‘Mach meter’ crept up very 
slowly ; the navigator would be 
saying, ‘‘ You should be seeing 
the Matterhorn in ten minutes,”’ 
and weird voices were crackling 
out of the radio operator’s head- 
phones. I knew, too, what it 
was like to climb down the 
hatch of the equipment bay and 
crouch in a miniature ship’s 
engine-room while flying at 
35,000 feet; I knew about 
servodynes, and the stark facts 
of pressurization, and how the 
stewards and stewardesses had 
to work correspondingly faster 
because of the plane’s short 
times in the air. 
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All this I knew, but jet pro- 
pulsion still eluded me. . As we 
stood over Europe—a brilliant, 
sparkling relief map of subdued 
colours with the ranges of the 
Alps clear as far as Austria— 
I came up to J. G.’s seat. The 
excitement had caught even 
him and he was not sleeping. 
He was wearing the Harry 
Truman shirt he had bought in 
Karachi plastered with the words 
‘*A Lovely Body.” I came to 
the point straight away. 

“Jet propulsion?” he said. 
“There’s nothing new about 
that. A Greek called Hero 
invented it four thousand years 
ago.” 

‘Then tell me how it works.” 

“TI can’t give you the ‘ Pi-r- 
squared ’ stuff,’ said J. G. 

“ All right. But no cherry- 
stones or balloons, please.’’ 

J. G. didn’t pause a moment. 

“Stand in the middle of a 
skating-rink, on skates, and 
sneeze. If you sneeze hard 
enough you'll move backwards. 
That’s jet propulsion.” 

I looked at him in amazement 
and gratitude. It was simple. 
I could repeat it! I could tell 
my wife how it worked. 

“Thank you, J.G. You're a 
genius.” 

With a light heart I joined 
the happy throng that was 
trying to identify the sharp 
tooth of the Matterhorn. In a 
few more minutes we should be 
over the Channel. The cloud- 
less radiance of the scene under- 
neath meant that even at home 
it would be hot—but at least 
we were back with our trophies, 
the green bananas, the paw- 
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paws, the silver bangles, and 
fountain pens. 

I wondered what I had really 
seen. Not the East, certainly. 
One had peered at that through 
a keyhole. The truth was that 
we had been riding on the 
travelling-belt which girdles the 
world, like a moving hoop round 
a barrel. Distances had shrunk 
and we had mocked at Time until, 
in J. G.’s words, “if we kept 
going we’d arrive in Vancouver 
the day before yesterday.” 

But the travelling - belt had 
pleasant novelty. It was, in 
itself, a strange country where 
air crews ran into each other in 
Bahrein or Bombay as casually 
as if they had met in a High 
Street ; where bearded pilgrims 
flew and Indians took off into 
the distances of Kashmir and 
the Punjab, and Siamese students 
flew to Australia. There were 
glimpses of fear through the 
keyhole and glimpses of hope. 
Everything necessary to Western 
man was violently expensive. 
(Had not the Wing Commander 
vowed to order a double whisky 
in the first pub in England, 
saying, ‘Only five shillings ? 
Oheap! Cheap!” ?%) There was 
everywhere a sense of change. 
We had seen a new age in the 
making. 

Now the air brake came up 
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(by now I knew there were 
twenty-one round holes in it) 
and, before long, we were down 
over the cliffs and parkland of 
Southern England, then floating 
low over the neat buildings and 
white roads of the industrious 
ants below. For the last time 
we fastened our seat belts as we 
came round Staines and Windsor, 
then down at London airport 
on @ baking summer evening. 

We roared round and came to 
rest on the tarmac. The noise 
of the engines died and the 
Flight Captain came back from 
the cockpit, looking at his watch. 

“[’m sorry,” he said, “ we 
are fifteen seconds late.” 

In twenty thousand miles! 
I promised to forgive bim. We 
collected our bags and walked 
stifiy across the hot tarmac. 
There were a hundred tangled 
impressions tucked away in my 
brain, but at least I knew about 
jet propulsion. It was quite 
simple. You stood in an ice 
rink and spat a cherry-stone 
with a force of p3... No. 
You blew a balloon... Sud- 
denly I sneezed. I knew I was 
home. 

The Civil Servant beside me 
at the Customs bench sighed. 

“ At least,” he remarked, 
**T’ve had time to re-read ‘ Back 
to Methuselah.’ ”’ 
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BY L. a. 


It was two Americans who 
insisted on telling us how beauti- 
ful were the unhurrying ways 
of Suffolk, and that at a time 
when our home was there. We 
live in London now, but I have 
just been motoring to look at 
Suffolk again and have to admit 
that the opinions expressed by 
those two Americans helped me 
considerably. 

The first was an airman, and 
he came along during the war, 
on a bicycle. ‘‘ Look at the 


truly magnificent trees leading 
up to your house,” he said to 
my wife and myself one summer 
day when we found him sitting 


on the lawn in front of our 
Suffolk home. We had always 
admired the trees, but we 
squatted down beside him on 
the grass and listened. He 
was a total stranger. Huving 
an afternoon off from a nearby 
airfield, he had invited himself 
into our garden to walk about 
and sit down and have a leisurely 
look at the old house and the 
moat and the irregular rows of 
trees—in fact, at anybody and 
anything that would give him a 
break from what he called the 
‘European Theater of Opera- 
tions ’’—and pronounce and spell 
that in any manner that you 
fancy, we found it quaint to 
learn that it covered Suffolk too, 
and he concurred. 

“You can tell at once that 
aun American does not live here,” 
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he continued ; ‘‘ for an American 
would never see those trees. 
Yes, sir, he would make that 
old-world avenue of yours into 
such a mathematical straight 
line that his automobile would 
take him in and out again at 
fifty miles per hour, too fast for 
him ever to see one of those 
trees. But then your Suffolk 
ways are mostly like that, even 
when graded as Class A roads, 
and I like it; and your Suffolk 
garden and all the valley below 
are England to me. Thanks a 
lot.” He got up and moved to 
go, but we said, ‘‘ T>1l us more,” 
and he stayed awhile; after 
that we often had him in for 
another look. 

The second American came to 
that house of ours several years 
after the war; he was an old 
friend who moved around, and 
we had often met him elsewhere 
in the world. He had never 
been an airman, but latterly he 
had grown airminded—the sort 
of traveller who in these up- 
to-date times sees Bangkok, 
Karachi, London, and New York 
on four successive days. On 
one such journey, however, he 
got out and saw London in the 
morning, and in the evening he 
arrived by rail and road to 
spend the night with us in 
Suffolk, and a bit of the next 
day too. He had telephoned 
that he wished to see both our 
country and John Constable’s 
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country, and he had added, 
‘€ Tell me all about those pictures 
of his, for I’ve got to see the lot, 
and I’ll be having a whole hour 
in London when I get back here 
with nothing else to do.”’ 

My wife and I discussed how 
we could best give him some 
idea of the way things are done 
in Suffolk. We would certainly 
take him to Flatford Mill, which 
is on the Suffolk side of the 
River Stour and almost opposite 
the fine old Essex village of 
Dedham, for the river is the 
dividing line between the two 
counties ; but we voted against 
crossing into Essex and speeding 
round there too. So we agreed 
not to say anything encouraging 
about Dedham, and certainly his 
“‘skedule”’ would not permit 
any margin of time for making 
Edinburgh to see the “ Vale of 


Dedham,”’ which, being the best 
of Constable’s pictures, Scots- 
men have acquired for their own 
National Gallery. Accordingly, 
to divert our friend’s attention 
from these omissions, we decided 
to include in our itinerary the 


remote and irrelevant village 
of Groton. That would take 
his thoughts to Groton, Mass., 
U.S.A. ; for it was from Groton 
in Suffolk that a certain John 
Winthrop led a batch of Pilgrim 
Fathers from all over the county 
to found Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Later on, someone else 
in Groton, Mass., founded 
America’s No. 1 Public School, 
which produces great men, such 
as the late President, Mr F. D. 
Roosevelt, and, I expect, all our 
American friends. In spite of 
this extended fame, Groton in 
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Suffolk remains unchanged and 
unchanging —a sleepy little 
hamlet of thatched and timber- 
framed cottages perched on a 
hillside above a wooded, hidden 
stream. 

We duly motored our friend 
to Constable’s country, where he 
gave one look and then asked if 
that was Dedham church tower 
farther along the valley. ‘“ Yes,” 
we truthfully replied, “‘ but that’s 
located in Essex and not in 
Suffolk, and anyway this is 
where you go to see little old 
Groton.”’ So we hustled him 
miles away from Essex and got 
him safely inside Groton church. 
There perhaps we ourselves 
became somewhat enthusiastic 
over a battered and inscrutable 
brass memorial, which we care- 
fully pointed out; and we 
described how Winthrop, before 
setting out to cross the Atlantic 
in his sailing-ship, had taken 
this as a souvenir from his 
father’s tomb, and how centuries 
afterwards it was brought back 
in a steamer by a Winthrop 
descendant ; but our friend took 
@ mighty poor view of such old- 
fashioned removals and journey- 
ings—you can do that sort of 
thing any day now, and in less 
than one day too. However, 
we were not going to allow a 
sour attitude like that to get us 
down, and, by means of our 
Suffolk lanes, showed him our 
country and made him forget 
all about that of John Constable. 

I am not boasting that our 
method was intentional, but 
our route had a number of 
lovely narrow, twisting ways, 
not only down into sudden 
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valleys and up the other side, 
but also on the high level 
ground above; and the advan- 
tage of all that weaving about 
was that you saw from un- 
suspected, ever-changing angles 
some grand church tower or dis- 
tant river. At first we moved 
along in our car at a reasonably 
quick rate, drawing attention 
to views and bearing in mind 
our friend’s preference for swift 
travels. Soon we noticed that 
15 m.p.h. was much too fast for 
him, and this seemed strange 
after all we had been told about 
the speed attained by Pan- 
American Airways. He sat 


fidgeting beside me, and while 
he stared fixedly on the road 
surface in front of us he kept 
on opening the door at his side, 
in full readiness to bale out. 
** Look ahead!” he frequently 


muttered, whether we were try- 
ing to show him anything or 
not; it was the only remark he 
made. ‘‘ Look ahead!!” he 
yelled in stark horror, when at 
yet another bend of the road 
we encountered some similar 
sauntering vehicle. The latter 
and our own car gently halted, 
while a_ perfectly amicable 
arrangement was made regarding 
the order of passing one another. 
I looked round to reassure our 
friend. His seat was empty ; for 
he had already baled out into 
the ditch and was practically 
invisible owing to the tall plants 
of purple loose-strife, sprawling 
rest-harrow, and pink willow- 
herb. Yet he, too, liked Suffolk, 
and, whenever he writes to us, 
it is to tell us again about its 
lanes and wayside flowers. 
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The foregoing explains why, 
though we no longer live in 
Suffolk, I remembered those two 
Americans one fine morning this 
past autumn. I was motoring 
away from our London home 
and in a north-east direction 
through the flat countryside of 
Essex, and, while I knew that 
I would go back to London that 
evening, I had a wild idea of 
seeing Suffolk again; it would 
have to be done in less than one 
day. So I proceeded to get on 
with it. 

About noon I saw a valley 
stretched across in front of me, 
and I recognised the far hillside 
as Suffolk. I drew nearer, and 
my road took one or two sudden 
bends, dipping down to a long 
bridge over the Stour, which, as 
old books put it, is “ the river 
that parts Essex from the fayre 
countie of Suffolk.” I stopped 
the car on the Essex side, and, 
getting out, I leant over the 
bridge to gaze at the slow, serene 
river, and from that moment 
there began an altogether saner 
contemplation of Suffolk. 

A pleasant, friendly inn stood 
by the water’s edge, and moving 
down there I had lunch, together 
with a mug or two of beer, 
sitting by a window that over- 
looked the opposite side of the 
river. In such circumstances 
not even an American would 
attempt to treat an English 
county in a scant and hurried 
manner. It was then that 1 
remembered the two Americans, 
and that made me decide that 
the best clue to seeing Suffolk 
again in one afternoon was to 
visit the valley where the air- 
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man used to wander around on 
his push-bike ; and anywhere in 
that direction there would be 
plenty to remind me of Suffolk 
ways. So I got into my car, 
drove across the bridge, and was 
in Suffolk. 

You do not require any map 
or boundary-mark, such as a 
river, to tell you that you have 
entered Suffolk: you know it, 
a8 soon as you see it; for it is 
in immediate contrast to its 
neighbours. Take Norfolk, on 
the north side: granted that 
the market-towns there are 
full of gracious and attractive 
Georgian houses, you will find 
that the villages are severe and 
plain; for their dwellings have 
bare flint walls and tiled roofs, 
and I suppose the reason is 
known to the uncommunicative 
folk who live therein, though I 
have never dared ask it. In 
Essex, on the south side, they 
have villas and plantations in- 
stead of cottages and gardens, 
and they simply do not know 
what an orchard is: you. would 
not be allowed to stroll into any 
Essex place where fruit is culti- 
vated, se carefully hoed and 
weeded is it, nor would you have 
the slightest wish to sit under or 
lean against any of their un- 
happy trees, which are all pruned 
and then sprayed with some 
white stuff. But in Suffolk an 
orchard is a place to sit in; and 
the grass there grows very long 
and green, with a very fair 
admixture of red-clover and 
moon-daisies, until some old 
villager comes of an evening 
and skilfully scythes it to make 
hay for his pony, while you go 
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on sitting and watching and 
listening to the restful sound ; 
you listen, too, when he pauses 
to whet the scythe and tell you 
about many kinds of ancient 
ways—how parsons used to farm 
their own glebe and, on autumn 
Saints’ days (not falling on 
Sundays), walked across to the 
church with a dog and a gun. 
After the service, during which 
at any rate the dog had quietly 
dozed, they would walk back 
home across the stubble and 
perhaps get a hare or a brace 
of partridge. You sit on there 
under the trees, which are never 
mutilated by pruning and are 
gnarled and covered with lichen, 
but which in due season bend 
down under the weight of fruit— 
all the old varieties: Dr Hervey 
apples, William pears, Victoria 
plums, and greengages. Green 
Gages are a Suffolk fruit, having 
been brought from France by Sir 
William Gage, about the year 
1725, to grow in the orchards 
round his great Tudor house, 
Hengrave Hall, in west Suffolk. 

In Suffolk there are not only 
Georgian houses but also Tudor 
houses and Tudor villages, such 
as the old wool villages of 
Lavenham and Kersey, both of 
which were within biking dis- 
tance from where we lived: but 
everywhere the cottages are 
thatched and colour-washed, and 
while some are of a cream 
colour, most of them favour 
pink—a delightful, special shade 
of pink, Suffolk pink; and, if 
the people who live in them do 
not know why they prefer this 
pink, they will gladly offer you 
an explanation, though they 
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will, with even greater readiness, 
hope that, since you have asked 
the welcome question, you will 
supply the answer too. Not 
that they have any inferiority 
complex —far from it: ‘ we 
don’t mind being led, but we'll 
not be dru” is their way of 
expressing it. Moreover, they do 
not get boisterous or petulant, 
and, what is still more, they 
never complain. 

By this time I had motored 
slowly through a village of 
thatched cottages with their 
pink or yellow plaster. There 
were untidy orchards, and the 
gardens were full of roses, which 
on this clay soil are in flower all 
the summer and all the autumn 
too. If there is one day more 


than any other when the roses 
are noticeable, it is Ist August ; 
that may be Lammas Day to 


some people, but to everyone in 
Suffolk it is Minden Day, when 
soldiers of the Suffolk Regiment 
wear roses in their caps. Once 
on this anniversary I saw some 
of the troops in battledress 
picking roses from a garden in 
@ village here —as their pre- 
decessors had done nearly two 
hundred years ago in Germany 
while going into action at 
Minden. It is true—and I 
simply had to notice this—that 
the pubkeeper’s daughters, who 
were helping them, were rather 
pretty ;. but all Suffolk girls are 
pretty. 

The lane took another turning, 
and my car made its way up 
Higham Hill, which is very 
steep. When we first came to 
live in these parts, we were out 
motoring one afternoon and 
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asked a bystander the way to 
some place we wished to see. 
He gave the information quite 
correctly, and then casting 
another look at us, and being 
a Suffolk man, he kindly and 
thoughtfully added, “but at 
the next turning you come to a 
very steep hill.” We thanked 
him and reached our place all 
right, but, in spite of getting 
ready with our gears, we never 
noticed that hill. Still there are 
hills in Suffolk, mostly sudden 
little hills, and Higham Hill 
really is very steep; I think it 
is the steepest in Suffolk. It is 
also narrow and twisting and 
shaded by trees. From the 
summit there are wonderful 
views of two converging valleys, 
each with willows and alders, 
fields and water-meadows, and 
not a human being in sight as 
you pause up there in the sun- 
shine where the gorse is always 
flowering and full of scent. You 
can see, far below, a small river 
in a small valley coming to join 
the large valley of the River 
Stour. It was the small valley 
for which I was now making, 
and I came down Higham Hill 
on its other side, where the road 
is also very steep; and I went 
several miles until, on a gentile 
hillside, I saw cedars of Lebanon, 
Lombardy poplars, and Scots 
pines. Among those trees would 
be the garden and the old house 
and the moat, as well as the 
avenue which the American air- 
man had delighted in pointing 
out to us. I did not go up 
there, but halted the car at an 
opening in the lane beside the 
small river and looked up the 
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slope to the trees on the sky- 
line. 

In the fields a glint shone 
over all the new stubble, but 
by the winding river the water- 
meadows were green, and chest- 
nut Suffolk Punches, those best 
of all farm horses, were grazing 
there. The only building visible 
was the tower of Kersey church, 
and that could only be seen by 
looking over one’s shoulder. It 
was a typical Suffolk picture— 
England to that airman, and to 
me too. An unfenced, unclassi- 
fied road came down from the 
direction of those trees.on the 
ridge to cross the river, but only 
a footbridge was there; the 


occasional vehicle, whatever that 
might be, went through a rough 
ford. This crossing is known as 
the Overgang, and that must 
be a very old name, already 


old when it was mentioned in 
@ fanciful history of this parish 
written by an eighteenth-century 
parson up on that hill: ‘ prob- 
ably so named by the Scots 
upon passing this river at that 
place” is what he facetiously 
wrote, but, as I have stated, it 
was @ fanciful piece of history. 
No history, fanciful or real, 
has recorded how seriously 
and anxiously some of us who 
lived here used to look at that 
obscure little fording-place ; for, 
though it was concealed by 
trees and hedges, we had an 
uneasy feeling that hostile 
Panzers would find it and use it 
to the complete undoing of the 
defence of Britain. Should not 
the crossing be fortified and 
manned day and night? For- 
tunately, in a retired Colonel we 
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had a commanding officer who 
led us to acquiring some common- 
sense. One day, for instance, I 
was in that garden up there, 
occasionally mowing the lawns 
or considering whether a piece 
of digging should be done, when 
members of the household came 
rushing out, calling, as so often 
they did, “‘ Telephone! Quick! 
The Colonel!” Dropping every- 
thing, I proceeded indoors at 
&® smart double, picked up 
the receiver, and breathlessly 
spluttered ‘‘ Yes, sir, what’s hap- 
pened?” I then got the full 
blast of the Colonel’s somewhat 
breezy method of issuing orders; 
for, if he was fond of the tele- 
phone, he saved your writing 
reports or saying anything at 
all; you said nothing, but 
listened carefully, with the re- 
ceiver two inches off the ear, 
and obeyed. 

“ Hullo, hullo,”’ 
well-known, cheery voice. 
“Hullo. Can you hear me? 
I’ve got something important 
to tell you. No, it’s nothing 
about that damn silly Overgang; 
it’s something very important 
and urgent. Now, let me see, 
what’s the best way of telling 
you?” (Surely, you thought, 
he has not overlooked Security ; 
this is dangerous, though terribly 
exciting.) ‘‘Oh, yes, I know. 
Damnation! Shut up! Get to 
blazes, and I don’t want to hear 
anything from you.”’ (This was 
all very well, but I had said 
nothing, and I wondered what 
my latest fault was.) ‘* Hullo, 
hullo; I wasn’t speaking to 
you, but to my son, who is 
hammering away at a box in 


came the 
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the next room so that 1 can’t 
make myself heard. By the 
way, I think you might learn 
something if you went on a 
course of instruction. Ill put 
you down for the one next 
week.’’ (He was always making 
me go on courses.) ‘‘ You see, 
if you went, some of the others 
might go too.” (I am sure I 
went on far more courses than 
anybody.) ‘‘ Tra-la-la, tumpity 
tum. Hullo, hullo; I wasn’t 
speaking to you. I was just 
humming to myself. I say, I 
say.” (Hold everything, you 
told yourself, this is1T.) ‘“ I say, 
lovely day, isn’t it ? Good-bye.” 

Yes, Colonel, your way of 
leading made it lovely and easy 
for us, and nobody complained 
or said that he was ‘druv’ by 
you. 

It is more peaceful and serene 
to look at the cedar trees in the 
old garden; for they have out- 
lasted fanciful history and real 
history, the recorded and the 
unrecorded. “Ninety years 
growing, ninety years full-grown, 
and ninety years dying” is 
what I have heard said in Suffolk 
concerniag cedars of Lebanon. 
I would put the age of the 
cedars up there at somewhere 
in the beginning of the third 
ninety, but I could never get a 
Suffolk man to offer any esti- 
mate ; for he naturally preferred 
that I should supply the answer. 
Yet cedars are not unknown 
hereabouts, and a few miles to 
the east in a churchyard above 
another valley grow some of the 
oldest in England. The exact 
date of the tallest one there is 
1712, and that I know because 
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one Saturday afternoon I went 
to see it, and, finding a lady 
doing the flowers in the church, 
I inquired if anyone could 
reliably and accurately state 
how old the tree was. Saying 
that the rector would be sure to 
know, she darted away, pres- 
ently returning with ‘“ 1712” 
clearly written on a neat portion 
of what is known as “ sermon- 
paper.” I then toyed with 
asking who planted the cedar, 
for the first in England dates a 
mere forty years earlier; but, 
having received so much kind- 
ness and not daring to cause 
another interruption in the com- 
posing of that sermon, I fled: 
all the same, I wondered after- 
wards whether the address from 
the pulpit next morning was 
more than usually impressive 
owing to a reference to the 
cedars of Lebanon. 

It was on mellow afternoons 
in autumn just like this, that 
I also used to bike round, looking - 
in at some village church that 
had been got ready for that 
evening’s Harvest Festival. I 
would enter, and, sinking down 
in a seat at the back, I would 
rest and enjoy it all. Being a 
Suffolk church, it would have 
either a hammer-beam roof or 
one with tie-beams and king- 
posts, and you could lean back 
and gape admiringly upwards. 
In the nave, where you sat, the 
bench-ends would very likely 
have medieval carvings that 
showed ploughmen and horse- 
men and others who nowadays 
prefer to be called farm-workers ; 
or, if it was some unimportant 
seat at the very back, there 
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would be cut simply some name 
and a date. IHoN WILSON 1589, 
carved on the back pew, was 
the oldest and most interesting 
memorial in our parish church. 
At harvest-time all these things 
would be half hidden by the 
decorations, while the pleasant, 
sharp fragrance of the dahlias 
was the smell that one liked 
most, and amongst and over all 
the flowers was the drowsy, 
regular hum of bees. That was 
the best part of a Harvest 
Festival—the time when nobody 
else was present, and all was 
ready and waiting, while the 
afternoon sunshine streamed 
through the plain-glass windows, 
and the soothing hum of the 
bees was the only sound to be 
heard. Some of the bees must 
have been still there, too intoxi- 
cated with the scent of the 
flowers to go home, when the 
evening congregation assembled, 
but both sides would under- 
stand, and surely no harm was 
done. 

Just as I was about to turn 
the car round and go back to 
London, I caught a glimpse of 
the meadow alongside the garden 
up on the hill. The arranging of 
@ seemingly endless féte there 
on an endless summer after- 
noon was the only occasion of 
my receiving praise in Suffolk. 
We had to form a committee in 
our parish up yonder, and it was 
rather a delicate matter, for 
nobody was keen about making 
himself conspicuous by being 
Chairman; but if only some- 
body would jump off in the lead, 
the thing would be just too easy, 
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for the others could be counted 
on following him. So, knowing 
this full well, I agreed to take 
the chair; and, if the others 
were audibly relieved, they al- 
ways most staunchly followed 
and supported. The praise was 
occasioned by the next piece of 
business. ‘‘ Now for the main 
item on the agenda,” I said in 
my new position, “ and this is 
the really important transaction, 
namely, the appointment of a 
Secretary : let’s have somebody 
capable, ready to tackle any 
job, and always cheerful, in fact 
somebody that one likes seeing.” 
Without a flicker of hesitation 
they unanimously appointed my 
wife. That was high praise for 


me; and who does not covet an 
occasional bit of praise? If 
like receiving 


Suffolk people 
some, they are also ready to 
give it, for they are charming in 
their ways. 

So I turned the car round, and 
in contentment came back down 
the small valley and up and over 
Higham Hill, that very steep 
hill, and down to the place 
where I started. How narrow 
and full of twisting bends all 
those roads seemed to one who 
had just come from London! 
Nobody would think of hustling 
any visitor round Suffolk with- 
out giving him a varied oppor- 
tunity of seeing its rivers, trees, 
lanes, and wild flowers. I came 
back to the Stour, the river 
that parts Essex from the fair 
county of Suffolk, and, crossing 
the bridge, I headed for London. 
I had seen Suffolk once more, 
and in one afternoon. 
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FUSCHERKARKOPF. 


BY MAJOR A. F. CAMPBELL, M.C. 


1 was sitting with Erika in the 
Oberwalderhutte, hunched over 
the great iron stove that half- 
filled the kitchen and living-room 
of the tiny mountain hut. We 
were cold, and very tired. Hias, 
our guide, was busy on the floor 
behind us pulling food out of his 
rucksack and rearranging the 
gear that was packed in it. The 
storm was still raging outside. 
The sleet, driven by a fierce wind, 
beat a noisy tattoo on the roof 
and walls. 

It was the 12th of June 1947. 
I had been given ten days leave 
from my unit, stationed at that 
time in Velden, on the Wiirter- 
see, that great lake in the 
Carinthian plain which attracts 
thousands of summer tourists 
from all parts of the world. I 
had picked up Erika in Klagen- 
furt and driven to Heiligenbliit, 
where Hias, our mountain guide, 
was waiting for us. In spite of 
the uncertainty of the June 
weather in the Alps, I had deter- 
mined to spend my leave ski-ing 
on the slopes of the Grossglock- 
ner ; for the height of the ridges 
it crowned ensured that deep 
snow lay on them throughout 
the summer months. 

The Oberwalderhutte lay to 
the north-west of the Gross- 
glockner and some three thou- 
sand feet below its summit. 
Between lay the huge glacier 
known as the Pasterzengletscher. 
At four o’clock in the morning 


we had set out from Moserboden, 
three thousand feet below. For 
four hours we had climbed, with 
skins on our skis, through the 
mountain mists. The mornings 
were cold at that height, even in 
June, and the clamminess of the 
mist penetrated our protective 
clothing. The route from Moser- 
boden was steep and tortuous ; 
the snow, wind-swept, was piled 
high in deep drifts, soft and 
treacherous. At eight o’clock a 
hot sun had burst through the 
mist, rolling it back to the 
mountain tops and then up into 
the brilliant blue of the summer 
sky. The sun beat down on 
the snow, throwing back a cruel 
piercing glare in our eyes, which 
were only half protected by our 
goggles. It scorched the skin 
on our grease-covered faces; it 
seared the naked flesh on our 
necks, wrists and knees, and 
made an intolerable weight of 
all the clothing we wore. 
Then, at mid-day, the daily 
storm burst upon us. A mighty 
wind wrenched at our bodies as 
if it would pluck us from the 
snow-covered slopes and hurl us 
into the valley below. The 
clouds rolled down until we were 
hidden even from each other. 
In the clouds the hail-storm 
raged ; the frozen rain, driven 
by the fury of the wind, stung 
our faces and knees until we were 
weeping with pain. But, know- 
ing that it would be fatal to stop, 
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we plodded upwards until, at 
last, at the height of the storm, 
we staggered into the little hut 
that clung to the top of the 
Grosse Burgstaller, nine thou- 
sand feet high. 

Hias seemed unaffected by the 
climb. As soon as we entered the 
hut he began to set out the small 
mid-day meal for the three of us 
and to prepare his kit for the rest 
of the climb we must make that 
day. But Erika and I drew a 
wooden bench up to the stove. 
After lighting the fire that was 
ready laid in it we sat down to 
thaw out our frozen bodies. 

Erika was all in. She was a 
typical Austrian girl, born and 
bred in the mountains, but the 
storm seemed to have sapped the 
energy out of her. I asked her 
whether she was prepared to go 
any farther, but she could do no 
more, sO we arranged that I 
should go on with Hias while she 
waited until Franz, the landlord, 
returned. His wife, Erna, would 
be with him. I told Erika that 
I intended to reach the Adlers- 
ruhe that night and that, after 
spending the night up there, I 
would be back in the Ober- 
walderhutte by mid-day if all 
went well. 

Hiasand I lunched on speik, the 
Austrian biltong, a highly spiced 
smoked and dried pig’s flesh, on 
black bread and butter. We then 
inspected our clothing and climb- 
ing gear and, with a farewell to 
Erika, set out for the higher 
reaches of the Grossglockner, the 
mighty peak that dominates the 
Hohe Tauern mountain group. I 
was sorry to have to leave Erika 
behind, but she was obviously 
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unfit for a further climb that day, 
and I had not the time to wait 
until next day. She would not 
have to spend the night alone. 
Franz and Erna lived in the hut 
and played host to the many 
climbers who passed through it 
during the summer. On most 
days of the week they would go 
down on skis to the Franz Josef, 
or to Heiligenbliit, for supplies, 
but, so far as I knew, they never 
spent a night away from the hut 
during the climbing-season. 

As we stepped out of the hut 
I paused for a short while to 
admire the breath-taking scenery 
that surrounded us. Although 
the storm had abated, the sky 
was still grey and menacing. At 
our feet lay the great glacier, the 
Pasterzengletscher, its slate-grey 
ugliness stretching away to our 
left. Across it, only a mile away, 
the Grossglockner herself rose to 
twelve thousand feet, majestic 
in the glory of her supremacy. 
The plume of snow-spray which 
for ever hovers over her summit 
danced and twirled in the strong 
wind that still raged across the 
mountain tops. To our right lay 
the Johannesburg, its smooth 
rounded slopes thrusting up- 
wards from the glacier. Beside 
it stood a massive peak and, 
beside that, another that joined 
with the titanic Teufelskamm 
—‘‘the devil’s cockscomb ”— 
which forms the western shoulder 
of the Grossglockner. On these 
great mountains there was no 
colour ; there was only the white 
of the virgin snow, shaded to 
grey on the western slopes and 
slashed by the black scars of huge 
precipices and overhanging rocks. 
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Each of these Alpine giants 
had held out a challenge to me, 
one that I was compelled just to 
acknowledge until my strength, 
and the climbing skill I had 
learnt from my Austrian friends, 
enabled me to conquer them 
one by one. To our left lay the 
greatest challenge of them all, 
the north face of the Fuscher- 
karkopf. A wall of solid ice rose 
sheer from the glacier reaching 
up to an immense outcrop of 
snow-clad rock which bulged out 
from the mountain’s side a 
hundred feet from its summit. 
This challenge I had taken up 
the previous summer, and after 
five hours of gruelling toil, and 
many moments of intense fear as 
I clung to the face of the out- 
crop, I had reached the top. The 
weather had been perfect for 
climbing, but even so, as I 
dragged my exhausted body on to 
the ledge at the top of that fear- 
ful cliff, I had sworn that never 
again would I attempt that 
climb, one of the most difficult 
in all the Austrian mountains. 

That had been a year ago. 
Now, we had a comparatively 
easy journey across the glacier 
and up on to the eastern shoulder 
of the Grossglockner. To the 
top of it clung the Adlersruhe— 
‘“‘ the eagle’s nest ’°—a small and 
comfortless hut in which we pro- 
posed to spend the night. Climb- 
ing the steep flank of the giant 
mountain, with our skis strapped 
on our backs, was extremely 
tiring after the exertions the 
storm had forced on us in the 
morning. But Hias, who was 
as familiar with these mountains 
as he was with the hallway of his 
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neat little house in Heiligenbliit, 
chose the easiest route, so that 
we entered the hut half an hour 
before nightfall. Soon after- 
wards we stretched ourselves out, 
fully clothed, on the hard bunks 
that lined the walls of the ski- 
hut. It was a long time before I 
slept. I was desperately tired 
now that the long day’s climb 
was over, but sleep would not 
come. My legs were stiff, knotted 
cords which needed stretching a 
hundred times before they would 
lie limp on the bed. I kept 
pressing my feet against the 
bottom of the bunk, which was 
just too short for me, until at 
last the muscles relaxed. Then 
I sank into a restless sleep from 
which I awoke from time to time, 
cursing the dis:omfort of the 
unrelenting boards that served 
as @ mattress. 

We were up very early in the 
morning, even before the grey- 
blue of early dawn had touched 
the distant snows. Hias blew on 
the fire, which still smouldered in 
the iron stove, while I stamped 
and clapped round the room try- 
ing to infuse a little warmth into 
my stiffened limbs. , As the cold 
first light began to suffuse the 
farthest peaks’ in the palest of 
shimmering pastel blues and 
greens, we sat down on our bunks 
to a small but satisfying break- 
fast. First we ate a scalding hot 
dish of porridge, sweetened with 
sugar, sultanas, raisins, and a 
liberal coating of grated choco- 
late. This we followed with 
black bread and butter and the 
inevitable speik. As soon as it 
was light enough to see our way 
we started to climb. As we left 
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the hut I looked at my watch. 
It was exactly five o’clock. 
All that morning we climbed 
and skied up and down the steep 
slopes. We were alone with the 
mountains and the snows and 
the hot June sunshine. It was 
nearly mid-day when we started 
back for the Oberwalderhutte on 
the long run down to the glacier 
that lay below us. As we reached 
it I looked over to the Weisbach- 
horn, the gigantic ridge rearing 
its ugly shape behind the Grosse 
Burgstaller. There I saw the 
storm gathering. Heavy black 
clouds were piling up on top of 
the ridge, threatening to burst 
over into the valley that lay 
beyond. I told Hias to hurry on, 
but he needed no urging. Only 


the day before we had been 
caught in that tornado of roaring 


wind and stinging hail. We were 
both determined to reach the hut 
before it fell on us again. Roped 
together we crossed the glacier as 
fast as safety would allow. But 
as we started the short climb up 
to the hut the first of those 
menacing clouds rolled slowly 
over the summit of the great 
ridge, and the fury of the wind, 
heralding the storm, crashed 
down into the valley and raged 
along its entire length, driving 
before it a scurrying cloud of 
snowflakes. 

As I turned the corner of the 
hut I saw a little knot of people 
standing there with their eyes 
fixed anxiously on the Weisbach- 
horn: Franz, Erika, and two 
young men I had not seen before. 
I stood watching them for a 
moment, thankful to be back in 
the shelter of the ski-hut. I was 
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very tired. Hias was, too. He 
had gone straight into the hut 
and was already taking his boots 
off and getting ready for rest. 
Then Erika turned and saw me. 
Fear and anxiety showed in her 
face. She gave me a brief smile, 
which faded almost as soon as it 
came into her eyes. It was not 
the smile of welcome I had 
expected. She ran towards me 
across the snow. 

Shouting at her over the roar 
of the wind I asked her what was 
the matter. She explained that 
there were two young men still 
half- way up the Fuscherkar- 
kopf. They had not yet reached 
the base of “the nose.’”’ She 
said, shouting louder and more 
urgently at each word, that the 
storm would hurl them off the 
mountain and that they would 
never get over the last part of 
the climb in this gale. Then she 
told me that those two men had only 
one leg each. At first I refused to 
believe her, but the fear in her 
voice finally convinced me. I 
was amazed at their audacity, 
but at the same time angry 
at their mad recklessness in 
attempting such a difficult climb 
at that time of year. 

I raised the glasses to my eyes 
and focused them on the ice- 
face. The two men showed 
black and very small against the 
white background of the huge 
precipice, like two flies clinging 
to a vast pane of frosted glass. 
Even as I watched them they 
crawled up to the base of that 
awe-inspiring outcrop of cre- 
vassed rock which the local people 
call “the nose.” Then the 
clouds rolled down over them 
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into the valley and, caught by 
the full strength of the wind, 
were whirled away to the 
glacier’s end and up again into 
the bitter grey skies that lay 
beyond. There was only one 
thing to do. We would have to 
go and help. 

I turned into the hut and told 
Hias what had happened. He 
said he knew there was some- 
thing wrong as soon as he entered 
the hut. He thought they were 
two very stupid boys, but he 
agreed to show us the quickest 
way to the top, provided at least 
two of the others would come. 
He thought that the more people 
we had up there the better the 
chance of rescue. 

I looked up and saw the two 
young men standing in the door- 
way. They were obviously Ger- 
man. They looked tough, but 
very tired. One of them, his 
name was Karl, said that Her- 
mann and he had been in the 
mountains for seven days. They 
had come a long way and had 
turned in to the Oberwalderhutte 
because they realised that they 
were too tired to climb down to 
Moserboden that afternoon. But 
they promised to come with us. 
They both stepped into the room 
and began to dress. Franz, too, 
started putting on his outer 
clothing. I knew that he had 
been down to Heiligenbliit for 
supplies during the morning. I 
learned later that he had arrived 
at the hut only half an hour 
before, with eighty pounds of 
food on his back. 

During the five minutes it took 
the others to dress, Erika gave 
me a few details of the men we 
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were going to rescue. One was 
an old school friend of hers, Otto 
Riemer. The other was called 
Sepp. Erika did not know his 
surname. They had each lost a 
leg during the war, but this did 
not deter them from climbing 
and ski-ing over their beloved 
mountains. I had no time to 
learn any more. If we were to 
succeed in our venture it was 
vital that we should reach the 
top of the Fuscherkarkopf at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Before we left, Hias looked us 
over to ensure that our clothing 
and kit were complete and in 
good order. Then we opened the 
door and tramped out into the 
bitterness of the raging storm. 
It was a tired little party that 
battled its way down to the 
glacier-bed and struggled along 
its rough surface to the foot of 
that fateful mountain. So thick 
was the frozen rain that, roped 
together as we were, we could see 
the person in front only as a dim 
shadow. The pounding of the 
wind and sleet on our goggles and 
ear protectors numbed our brains 
to all sense of time. I was only 
dimly aware of our progress ; 
first down the sheer slopes on to 
the glacier; then gently uphill 
while Hias, with uncanny skill, 
led the way round the deep 
crevasses and hanging snow- 
bridges which strewed the glacier- 
bed ; then the steep climb up to 
the top of the Fuscherkarkopf 
itself. Only the realisation that 
two lives depended on our efforts 
kept us going. 

As we reached the top of the 
ice-cliff I moved up close behind 
Hias, peering round for some 
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sign of the two crippled climbers. 
Then, suddenly, I saw them 
through the half-darkness. One 
of them—lI discovered later that 
it was Sepp—was lying a-sprawl 
on the narrow ledge at the top of 
the overhang. There was no sign 
of life in his frozen battered 
body. He was small and very 
slight. The other had not been 
able to clamber on to the ledge. 
The upper half of his giant frame 
was resting on it, and his legs 
hung over the precipice, dangling 
uselessly. He was face down- 
wards and his hands had frozen 
stiff even while scrabbling and 
clawing at the slippery surface. 
Before I could reach him, his 
body slid slowly off the ledge and 
disappeared into the swirling 
mist below. But Sepp had done 
what was needed. His climbing 
piton was driven firm into the ice 
near his head, and the rope that 
joined them was tied to it. With 
@ sickening jerk it took the 
weight of the falling body and 
held it. 

Hias quickly organised the 
rescue team. We pulled Otto 
onto the ledge and laid him on 
his back beside Sepp. We re- 
moved their boots, stockings and 
gloves, and rubbed their feet and 
hands in the snow. Even their 
frost-bitten toes and fingers were 
treated in this manner. Mean- 
while Karl and Hermann forced 
brandy and schnapps down their 
throats. In an incredibly short 
time this treatment brought the 
two boys round. We waited 
until the worst of the storm was 
over; then, within an hour of 
first sighting them, we started, 
with the two crippled men, on 
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the last stage of that terrible 
journey. But now, as we made 
our way down to the glacier and 
along the length of its treacher- 
ous surface, the warmth and 
comfort of the Oberwalderhutte 
beckoned us on. 

We staggered into the hut half- 
dead with fatigue, but it was not 
long before we had stripped off 
our outer clothing and were 
settled down to the meal that 
Erika and Erna had ready for us. 
As we rounded the meal off with 
palatsschinken, a huge pancake 
spread thick with sugar and jam, 
they produced for us great mugs 
of steaming hot brandy. Then 
we pushed back the table and sat 
down on the bunks and benches 
round the central stove. 

During the meal I had had 
time to study the two men. 
Sepp was obviously the leader. 
He was short and slight, but he 
had the tough and wiry physique 
that is so often to be found in 
mountain people. His face was 
thin and dark, burnt almost 
black by the sun and air in which 
he spent all his free moments. 
The mouth was cruel, a thin 
pallid strip in the swarthiness of 
his face, and it was only when he 
smiled, which was not very often. 
for he was a serious young man, 
that the general air of foreboding 
surrounding him was dispelled. 
But the most prominent feature 
in his face was his jaw, firm set 
and utterly ruthless. 

Otto Riemer was a complete 
contrast. He was a giant of a 
man, with a huge barrel of a 
chest and a wide-open, hand- 
some red face supported by a 
thick bull-like neck. His hair 
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was blond and his eyes were of 
that peculiar sky-blue that is 
only to be seen in the eyes of the 
people who live in the Austrian 
Alps. His mobile mouth was up- 
turned at the corners, and he was 
forever bubbling over with gaiety 
and laughter. But, although he 
did not lack spirit, he had not 
the strength of character of his 
friend Sepp. Otto was always 
ready for any risk of danger in 
the mountains, but it was Sepp 
who would first overcome the 
obstacles that might stand in 
their way; Otto would follow. 
Sepp was ruthless; Otto was 
lion-hearted, strong, but pliable. 
I discovered from Otto that 
they had lost their legs while 
fighting in a Panzer unit in an 
action near Kharkhov. They 
were both in the same tank, Sepp 
in command, Otto his wireless 
operator. The tank was hit by 
an anti-tank shell which tore off 
Otto’s leg. Sepp was thrown out 
on to the engine and was badly 
burnt when the tank blew up. 
Back in hospital, Sepp’s leg was 
amputated just below the knee. 
Otto’s was lost entirely ; there 
was only a small stump about 
half the length of his thigh. 
During the meal, too, I exam- 
ined closely the gadgets they 
used to help them ski and 
climb; their ‘“ toys,’ as they 
called them. A childish name, | 
thought, but perhaps they had 
grown attached to them as a 
young child will become attached 
to some simple mechanical toy 
which taxes the ingenuity of his 
mind and the skill of his fingers. 
They both used hand crutches 
for walking and ski-ing. At the 
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foot of their crutches were minia- 
ture skis, two feet long. The 
joints were very strong, but 
allowed movement in any direc- 
tion. I had noticed that, in spite 
of their exhaustion, they cleaned 
the joints and covered them with 
a thin film of oil as soon as we 
helped them into the hut, even 
before they accepted the hot 
drinks Erika had offered them. 
When ski-ing downhill, with one 
ordinary ski attached to their 
sound legs, they could control 
the turns and movements with 
these little skis at amazing speed. 
Going uphill they would move 
sideways, directly up the slope, 
hoisting themselves up on their 
crutches, a step at a time. 

Before starting a climb they 
would discard their crutches and 
fix on their false legs. These 
were cunningly padded at the 
top, where the metal joined the 
stump of the shattered leg, to take 
up the shock of a jolt or a sharp 
fall. Into the end of each false 
leg, where the foot should have 
been, was screwed a short steel 
spike, very strong and perfectly 
rigid. It gripped the ice and the 
hard rock-faces. Climbing for 
Sepp was easier than for his 
friend, for he, at least, had 
control of his knee-joint. After 
months of practice Otto, too, 
had mastered the use of his 
artificial leg, but often, when he 
was tired at the end of a long 
climb, it was only the immense 
strength in his colossal arms and 
shoulders that carried him up to 
his objective. 

After we had made ourselves 
comfortable round the great 
stove I asked Sepp for the first 
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time what stroke of summer mad- 
ness had made him decide to 
attempt a climb, recognised as 
one of the most difficult in the 
Austrian Alps, in the height of 
the stormy season. He explained 
that, since they were invalided 
out of the army five years be- 
fore, they had failed to prove to 
themselves that they were still 
the men they were before the 
Russian shell took off their legs. 
They had selected the Fuscher- 
karkopf on which to make that 
proof. 

I asked him to tell us the story 
of their adventure—every detail 
—the clothes they wore, the 
equipment they carried, their 
method of climbing, and the 
means by which they overcame 
the fury of the storm. I asked 
him to leave nothing out. 

At this he smiled. He had a 


remarkably pleasant smile, and 
it slowly lit up his serious face. 
He said that I had better ask 
Otto to tell the story, for Otto is 
a good talker; he has a flair for 
detail, and his descriptions of the 
mountains have been written 


into many books. Otto needed 
no encouragement. He began at 
once to tell us a story of what 
must be one of the most amazing 
feats of climbing ever under- 
taken. His language was a little 
high-flown, as the German lan- 
guage is inclined to be, too full of 
superlatives. But to us, as we 
crouched round the warm stove 
in the confined space of that 
isolated hut, it seemed that no 
language was powerful enough to 
describe the immensity of their 
undertaking or to do justice to 
the will- power and indomit- 
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able spirit that enabled them 
to sueceed. I now set down 
as true a translation of Otto’s 
story as memory allows. Sepp 
interrupted his friend only 
once, @ short, but important 
contribution. 

“Tt was five o’clock this morn- 
ing when we left the hut. Erika 
was protesting and trying to 
hold us back, but we reckoned 
that, if we left early enough, we 
would be back before the daily 
storm swept down over the 
valley. If not for one vital acci- 
dent our plan would have worked 
out well. As we stepped out into 
the snow the first light of early 
dawn was in the sky, and all the 
high world was lit by a cold 
moon-green light. Dark violet 
patches showed where the cre- 
vasses lay in the Pasterzenglet- 
scher. It was very still, and we 
stood for a while drinking in the 
beauty all round us. It was only 
when we turned towards the 
Fuscherkarkopf that our eyes 
began to pick out the best 
approach route to the bottom of 
the ice-face, and we assessed the 
difficulties of the climb. 

‘* Before starting we had in- 
spected each other’s clothes. We 
wear the same mountaineering 
clothes as anyone else, except 
that we bind yards of crepe 
bandage round the stumps of our 
missing legs. We find that this 
helps to keep them warm. Last 
of all we inspected the short steel 
spikes which screw into the 
sockets at the base of our 
artificial limbs. 

“Then we shouldered and 
fastened our small rucksacks. In 
these we were carrying sweet 
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food, spare items of clothing, 
compass, map and first-aid kit, 
and the many other small items 
which you well know are essential 
to the safety and comfort of 
climbers on these dangerous 
peaks. Finally, we fixed our 
skis on to our sound legs and 
started down the slopes leading 
to the Pasterzengletscher. As we 
left, Erika cried out from the 
doorway, ‘ Pfiat di Gott, Viel 
Vergnugen.’ Then she turned 
away from us and was gone. 

‘** Sepp led down to the glacier. 
I followed a few yards behind 
him, always keeping the rope 
taut between us. Our ice-picks 
were tied to our wrists with 
leather thongs. We controlled 
our movements with the little 
skis on the ends of our crutches. 
Our artificial limbs were strapped 
to our rucksacks. 

“Progress along the glacier- 
bed was easy. Within two hours 
we reached the bottom of the 
steep slope leading to the base of 
the perpendicular ice-wall. Here 
we took off our skis and put on 
our false legs. The slope was 
steep, but we were just able to 
walk on it using only the irons 
and steels on our feet. The sur- 
face was ice, with a thin covering 
of powder snow. It was gruelling 
work in the burning heat of the 
sun which had now risen into the 
clearest of blue skies. After two 
hours’ climbing we both began to 
tire. My sound leg was begin- 
ning to give under the strain of 
continually beaving my artificial 
limb out of the gripping snow. 

‘** I was about to call for a halt 
when the accident happened. 
Sepp was a few yards in front of 
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me. I looked up and saw his left 
boot sliding away behind him 
while he was jabbing frantically 
at the snow with the spike on 
his right leg. Slowly he toppled 
over and came sliding down to- 
wards me, gathering momentum. 
I saw that he was clawing at the 
ground with his ice-pick, trying 
desperately to gain a hold to arrest 
his body. But he had fallen half 
on his side and was unable to 
aim a straight blow with his pick. 
I had to act like lightning. Slip- 
ping my right hand up to the 
base of the haft of my own pick, 
I gripped the other end with 
my left hand and threw myself 
to the ground, driving the pick 
deep into the surface of the 
ice with all my strength. Then 
I lay there grasping the shaft in 
my hands, waiting for the wrench 
I knew must come. Sepp slid 
past me, only two feet away. He 
seemed to be moving very slowly. 
I noticed the spare length of rope 
coiling snake-like over the white- 
ness of the snow. Then a light- 
ning shaft of pain shot through 
the whole of the upper part of my 
body as my shoulders and arms 
took the strain of the fall. The 
pick shifted slightly, but held. 
It was just enough to save us 
both from a certain death on 
the iron surface of the glacier a 
thousand feet below. 

“We lay for a long while. 
Then Sepp dragged himself up- 
right and slowly climbed up to 
me. He said nothing. With 
a shrug of his shoulders he 
took the lead again and we 
resumed our journey, plodding 
steadily upwards to the foot 
of the perpendicular ice - wall 
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which now lay only a short 
distance away. 

** As we reached it, Sepp sig- 
nalled to me to join him. To- 
gether we looked up the height 
of the colossal cliff that towered 
above us. We could see clearly 
the overhang at the top, jutting 
out into the brilliant blue of the 
summer sky like a legendary 
monster daring us to approach. 
Without a word we accepted the 
challenge. 

“We unstrapped from each 
other’s rucksacks our hammers 
and pitons. We use pitons that 
differ slightly from the usual 
ones. They are made of steel, of 
course, but are about eighteen 
inches long, with a specially 
designed ring. I stepped forward 
ahead of Sepp and, reaching up, 
hammered my piton firmly into 
the ice-face. I fixed the ring to it 
and attached my end of the rope 
' to the piton. Through the ring I 
was able firmly to control the 
payout of the rope as Sepp, with 
the other end tied to his chest, 
climbed up and away from me. 
Before Sepp started I took in the 
slack and coiled it on to my 
shoulder. 

‘Then Sepp began to climb. 
Labouiously he chipped a hole in 
the ice with his pick. Then a 
little higher, and to the right of 
it, another one. Heaving him- 
self up on his pick he placed his 
sound foot in the lower hole and 
the spike on his stump in the 
higher one. Then he cut two 
more holes and heaved himself 
into them. He steadied himself 
so that once again he could hack 
at the iron-hard face of the cliff. 
Slowly and with back-breaking 
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effort, straining every muscle to 
keep close to the face of the wall, 
he went upward, fifty, sixty, 
seventy feet. Meanwhile I paid 
out the rope through the piton 
ring, always keeping it taut 
between us. Then Sepp drove 
his own piton into the wall, fixing 
his end of the rope to it. Now it 
was my turn to hoist myself up 
in the footholds which he had 
cut. I passed him and then cut 
out the steps for the next seventy 
feet. And so, slowly, with in- 
finite labour and with the utmost 
caré, we ascended the giant 
precipice. 

‘“We were half-way up when 
Sepp’s pick broke. He must 
have cracked it in his frantic 
efforts to save himself from his 
fall on the lower slopes. Now, as 
he was cutting out a fresh foot- 
hold, the haft broke in two, a 
quarter of the way up from the 
pickhead, leaving him a handle 
too small to grasp in his gloved 
hands. As he removed his glove 
to take hold of the short jagged 
end, a flurry of wind swept round 
the shoulder of the mountain and 
tore it from him. These were 
two terrible accidents. The 
broken pick would halve our rate 
of progress, and we both knew 
that, by the loss of his glove, one 
price that Sepp would have to 
pay for the adventure was the 
agony of frost-bite. 

* But we struggled on. Soon 
Sepp’s bare hand was purple and 
numb with cold from the wind 
and from the ice. This handicap, 
and the shortness of his pick 
handle, meant that our progress 
while Sepp was cutting out the 
steps was very slow indeed. You 

B 
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must realise that there was no 
question of my cutting out the 
route for the rest of the way. I 
had neither the strength nor the 
endurance. It was part of our 
plan to take it in turns to lead 
the way up the ice-face. The 
only chance of success lay in 
sticking to our plan. 

‘** As we approached the begin- 
ning of the overhang we were 
both becoming very tired. Sepp 
was suffering agonies in his un- 
covered hand which, by now, 
was frozen to his pick-haft. The 
stump of my left leg was giving 
me hell. Somehow the cold of 
the ice-face had got into it in 
spite of the heat of the sun out- 
side. To add to our troubles we 
could see a multitude of heavy 
black clouds gathering on the 
northern flank of the Weisbach- 
horn, five miles away. Layer 
upon layer were piling up against 
its massive shoulder and as each 
new layer formed, the clouds be- 
neath pressed up against the 
mountain-side as though looking 
for a gap through which they 
could spill themselves. At each 
step we realised that our only 
hope lay in surmounting that 
terrible overhang before the 
storm burst. But even as we 
groped our way up to its base a 
few wisps of cloud were slipping 
over the top of the ridge into the 
valley.” 

Now Sepp spoke for the first 
time. ‘I heard the wind first 
when I was well on to the over- 
hang, and I knew that in a few 
moments the storm would be on 
us. I looked down to check 
Otto’s position, but I saw only 
space. Nausea swept over me as 
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I realised that I was almost 
horizontal. One slight mistake 
with hand or foot would send me 
flying out hanging on seventy 
feet of rope. I knew that I 
would not be able to climb back 
to the ice-face if I fell. I would 
be hanging far out from it: I 
just hadn’t the strength in my 
arms and hands to pull myself up 
on the rope alone. My false leg 
would be no help. Then I forced 
my head upwards and outwards 
in the direction in which I was 
going.” 


Otto continued. “ After the 


wind had blown for a little while 
the storm came down on us with 
tremendous force. It caught us 
on the worst part of the overhang 
—wind, sleet, and bitter cold. 
As the wind dragged me away 
from the rock-face, so the cold 


numbed my limbs until I barely 
had the strength to hold on. The 
sleet beat against my headgear 
with paralysing intensity until 
my brain lost all power of 
thought. Only some spark of 
self-survival kept me crawling 
along the ice-packed crevasses in 
the overhanging rock. All I 
could feel of my body was the 
agonising pain in my stump. The 
false leg was useless. Now and 
then it was swung out into space 
by the wind—then it would drop 
back on to the rock with a heavy 
clang. Its weight was terrific. I 
had to exert every ounce of effort 
to prevent it pulling me away 
after it. It was no longer a part 
of me. It became in my mind 
the claw of some mythical moun- 
tain beast that threatened to pick 
me up and drop me through the 
infinite space which lay below. 
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** Suddenly I saw Sepp just 
a yard in front of me. I was 
almost on top of him before I 
realised that I had covered the 
seventy feet that had separated 
us. He looked bad. His body 
was shrunk to half its normal 
size a8 he crouched behind a 
buttress of rock. I saw his bare 
hand glued to his pick. It was 
red and swollen, like a lump of 
raw meat. I tapped his leg. He 
turned his ghastly face to me. 
The skin was stretched tight over 
his chin. His mouth was a thin 
colourless strip of pain. I was 
glad that his goggles hid his 
eyes. He moved forward, desper- 
ately slowly, crawling over the 
rocks like a wounded animal 
seeking some place to die. 

** We fought on, the two of us, 
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against the din of the storm and 
the bitter cold. We were fright- 
ened and tired and in great pain. 
Soon we were beyond feeling 
anything ; but something inside 
us must have kept us going, 
driving us upwards, until we 
reached the safety of the narrow 
ledge where you found us.” 

Otto finished his story with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a shy, 
boyish smile. I looked across at 
Sepp. He had nothing to add to 
the tale, but the light of victory 
shone in his sombre brown eyes, 
and something of the immense 
courage which had carried the 
two of them through the appal- 
ling rigours of that astonish- 
ing climb showed in the set of 
his mouth and the firm line of 
his jaw. 
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HANS ANDERSEN AND LIVINGSTONE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY ELIAS BREDSDORFF, M.A. 


In the Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen are preserved innumerable 
letters to Hans Andersen from 
admirers all over the world. 
Many of them are, of course, 
from children who enjoyed his 
fairy-tales so much that they 
had to write to the Danish 
author and express their grati- 
tude. One little girl wrote from 
London :— 


“dear mister Hans Andersen 
a littel girl wishes you meny 
Happy returns of the Day and 
she likes youer fairy tales very 
much.”’ 


Such greetings delighted him. 
Other children wrote long letters 
explaining to the author which 
tales they were particularly fond 
of, and quite often they would 
ask for his autograph, or for 
some of his famous paper 
cuttings. An American boy 
begins his letters: ‘‘My dear 
Hans, We Americans love you 
very much .. .,’” and another 
asks for a letter, “just a few 
words, so that when I grow to 
be a man and the little children 
gather round me to listen to 
your dear stories, I can show it 
to them and say, ‘the great 
Hans Andersen who has told 
you these stories wrote this to 
me when I was a little boy’...” 

Indeed, Hans Andersen had 
plenty of evidence to show how 
much the children loved his 
stories, and through them him- 


self. Sometimes he may have 
replied to such letters, but the 
majority probably remained un- 
answered. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the entire correspond- 
ence between Hans Andersen 
and one little Scottish girl has . 
been preserved, @ correspond- 
ence that extended over five 
years and included altogether 
thirteen letters. The Scottish 
girl was the youngest daughter 
of Dr Livingstone, the famous 
explorer. The correspondence 
began when the ten-year-old 
Anna Mary Livingstone wrote 
the following letter to the Danish 
author :— 
“Utva CoTraGE 
HAMILTON 
SCOTLAND. 
lst January 1869. 


DEAR HANS ANDERSEN, 


I do like your fairy tales so 
much that I would like to go 
and see you but I cannot do 
that so I thought I would write 
to you when papa comes home 
from Africa I will ask him to 
take me to seeyou. My favourite 
stories in one book are ‘ The 
Goloshes of fortune ’ ‘ The Snow 
queen’ and some others. My 
papa’s name is Dr Livingstone. 
I am sending my card and papa’s 
autograph. I will say good bye 
to you and a happy new year. 
I am your affectionate little 
friend 


ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE. 
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PS. please write to me soon 
my adress is on the first-page 
and please send me your card.” 


On the envelope Anna Mary 
had written ‘Hans Andersen, 
Denmark’; and that was suffi- 
cient. Andersen received the 
letter and answered immedi- 
ately. His letter was written in 
Danish, but on the next page 
there was an English translation, 
also written in his own hand- 
writing :— 

** COPENHAGEN, 
19th January 1869. 


MY DEAR LITTLE FRIEND 
ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE, 


Thank you, my dear, for your 
letter, for your carte de visite and 
Papa’s autograph. I shall guard 
it well and thereby remember 
my little friend. What a nice 
idea thus to give me joy. 

All of us know the name and 
the man Dr Livingstone, all of 
us were sO sorry when we were 
told that he was dead, but now 
we are so happy to know that 
he lives, and now since little 
Anna Mary and H. C. Andersen 
know each other, I am sure the 
kindest regards from my warm 
sympathizing heart will reach 
Papa. 

In this letter you will find 
enclosed my carte de visite and 
I also send an English trans- 
lation on the other side, as I 
fear little Anna Mary otherwise 
would not understand what I 
have written. 

Tell me occasionally when 
Papa is expected home, tell me 
w little about mother, brothers 
and sisters on Ulva Cottage. 
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May God preserve and render 
happy my dear little friend. 
My love to all in your dear home 
from the friend 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 


Nine months passed before 
Anna Mary wrote again :— 


*“Unva CorracE 
HAMILTON 
SCOTLAND. 
October 20th 1869. 


My DEAR HAns C. ANDERSEN 


It is a very long time since I 
have written to you but I am 
writing to you now and that is 
so much is it not? I was so 
delighted to get your letter and 
when I got your card I looked 
at it and thought that I had 
got acquainted with a gentleman 
whom I would like very much. 
I thank you very much for the 
‘ Translation’ for without it I 
could not understand your letter 
and then I would not have been 
able to answer any of the ques- 
tions you asked me. We got 
news twice about papa but none 
of them was true but last Friday 
our station master who knows 
us came up with a paper that 
had news, the good news, and 
Oh we were so delighted. I saw 
the story of ‘ Vaenéde and 
Glaenéde’ I thought it very 
pretty and I hope you will 
write some more. The first 
that I ever read was ‘ Maja’ or 
Little Thumb. Thomas and 
Oswell my brothers and Agnes 
my sister are quite well. Only 
my mamma is dead and I have 
two aunts Janet and Agnes 
Livingstone with whom my home 
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is it is a very nice home. I once 
had a Grandmamma Living- 
stone but she is dead now. 
Please could you tell me if you 
know the Swedish language tell 
me in your next letter if you do 
with my best love to all at your 
home I remain your most affec- 
tionate little friend 


ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE.”’ 


There was no reply to this 
from Andersen, and nearly eigh- 
teen months passed without any 
letters being exchanged between 
Andersen and  Livingstone’s 
daughter. Then, in the spring 
of 1871, when Hans Andersen 
was staying at the house of some 
friends near Copenhagen, four 
English-speaking ladies came to 
pay him a visit—Agnes Living- 
stone, Anna Mary’s grown-up 
sister, with two friends, and one 
of Anna Mary’s aunts. They 
brought messages of love from 
Anna Mary, who was now nearly 
thirteen years old, but had not 
forgotten her friend in Denmark. 
Andersen was delighted, and 
asked Agnes Livingstone to take 
back to Scotland a present for 
Anna Mary—a new English 
edition of his stories and fairy- 
tales, with a personal dedication. 
As soon as she had received the 
book, she wrote to Andersen 
again :— 

“ Utva CoTTaGE 
HAMILTON 
SCOTLAND. 
April 21 1871. 


My DEAR HANS ANDERSEN 


Thank you so much for the 
delightful book you sent me, 
by my sister Agnes, it was so 
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kind of you to do it, and it is 
so interesting. I liked the story 
of ‘ The Travelling Companion ’ 
and the one about ‘ The Goloshes 
of Fortune ’ the people who wore 
them always got into such 
plights. 

I have had a cold but it is 
getting better now. 

It has been so cold here that 
we felt almost as if it were winter 
again. 

I was at the Pantomime in the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, it was 
‘Sinbad the Sailor.’ I enjoyed 
it very much, it was the first 
Pantomime I ever was at, there 
was one time the Clown saw a 
man it was a policeman standing 
looking into the sidebox on the 
left hand of the stage, so he 
took a long thing that bakers 
use to take out the bread out 
of the oven, and was going to 
dash it at the policeman in the 
box, when, instead of hitting him 
he hit the Panteloon who was 
standing behind him, by mis- 
take, at least as if by mistake, 
then I could not keep grave and 
I laughed outright it was so 
amusing and I laughed almost 
the whole time at different things. 
O! dear I never saw anything 
acted before that was so amusing. 

My sister Agnes is in Kent, 
in England, just now. 

Things are looking very spring- 
like just now. I do wish you 
could come to Scotland just now 
it is so nice. 

Papa is long in coming home 
perhaps if he had come I might 
have got to see you and that 
would have been so nice. 

I go every year down to the 
seaside, we have gone to Carra- 
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dale in Argyle for two years 
but this year we think we shall 
go to Torrisdale just about 
3 miles from Carradale or per- 
haps 4 Miles, I am wearying 80 
for June to come for that is the 
month we go. 

I have got an aunt and cousin 
from America but they have 
gone off to the Bridge of Allan 
in Stirlingshire with my uncle. 
I shall have to say Goodbye 
now, dear Hans Andersen I re- 
main your most affectionate and 
most loving little friend 


ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE. 


PS.—I should like so much 
to get a letter from you if you 
are able to find time. I send 
you 2 little flower from Scotland 
just to let you see that I love 
you so much. 

Goodbye.” 


The letter reached Hans 
Andersen at a manor in South 
Zealand, where he was then 
staying as a guest. From there 
he wrote back :— 


“ BASN2ZS NEAR SKJELSKOGR 
25 Mai 1871. 
(DENMARK.) 


MY DEAR LITTLE FRIEND! 


Many thanks for the dear nice 
letter you wrote me the other 
day, many thanks for all what 
you told me about the panto- 
mime in ‘The Theatre Royal,’ 
it must have been a pleasant 
night. I know the tale about 
Sinbad, it is to be found in 
‘Thousand and one night,’ that 
book you must read. 

I am going to send you by the 
first opportunity a continuation 
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of the tales and stories, which 
your sister Miss Agnes brought 
you from me. My new book 
contains many tales you hardly 
know yet. I lived at a country- 
house near Copenhagen when 
your sister and some of her 
friends gave me the great pleas- 
ure of their visit and brought 
me little Mary’s love, how 
friendly and considerate of her, 
give her and the old lady, who 
accompanied her my kindest 
regards. Herfe] in Denmark we 
often speak of your dear papa 
and his travels in Africa. The 
other day I read in a newspaper 
that he had left and was on his 
way home to Europe. Hurrah! 
—how splendid! Providence 
never gives up good men, who 
live in him and in performing 
noble deeds. What a hear([t]felt 
joy in the family, what festivity 
in all the country, when the dear 
energetic father, whom we all 
appreciate and honour, comes 
back to England. Then when 
he has kissed his little Mary 
many times, chatted and told 
her news, then remember my 
kind regards to him, whom 
Providence has guarded to our 
joy and our instruction. Re- 
member me also to the aunts 
and to everybody in the family 
whose mind is kind towards 
little Mary’s friend Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 

I am now in the country, 
close to the seacoast at an old 
manor with high steeples, the 
garden plies towards the strand, 
and towards our splendid beech- 
wood, which just now is delight- 
fully fresh and green, the whole 
ground is like a carpet of violets 
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and anemones, the doves are 
cooing and the cuckoo tells news. 
Here very likely I am writing a 
new story, which my little friend 
later shall read. After the holi- 
days I again return to town to 
stay some time with my friends 
the Melchiors in the beautiful 
Villa where sister Agnes was 80 
kind to callon me. When Papa 
returns I expect a little letter 
from his dear Mary. And now 
I say farewell! You do not 
forget the friend in Denmark. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 


Again more than a year passed 
during which no letters were 
exchanged between the little 
Scottish girl and the Danish 
story-teller—an exciting year for 
Livingstone’s daughter ; for the 
whole world was then follow- 
ing the well-known search for 
Dr Livingstone, who had dis- 
appeared in the interior of Africa. 
Gordon Bennett, the editor of 
the ‘New York Herald,’ was 
responsible for sending Stanley 
to Africa, and on 10th November 
1871 the famous meeting between 
Stanley and Livingstone took 
place at Ujiji. When Stanley 
returned to England everybody 
knew that Livingstone was still 
alive. 

Shortly afterwards Anna Mary 
again wrote to Hans Andersen:— 


**Untva COTTAGE 
HAMILTON. 
Aug. 8th 1872. 


MY DEAREST HANS ANDERSEN, 


I promised to write whenever 
we had any news of Papa, and 
now we have had. I was so 
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glad to get your letter but 
waited to see if we heard any- 
thing from Papa before I 
answered it. 

I have had such a delightful 
summer trip this year. I don’t 
think I ever enjoyed one so 
much. We went to Iona, one of 
the Hebridean Islands. There 
is an old Cathedral, built about 
the time of Queen Margaret. 
It must have been, when new, 
a magnificent building for such 
an ancient time. The arches, 
the pillars, the tombstones, the 
Gothic-arched doorways, all bear 
witness of farback grandeur. 
Everything has been carefully 
carved, but it is now worn, in 
some places, defaced, by time 
and weather. 

Then there is St Oran’s Chapel 
a small roofless ruin. It has 
what once has been a beauti- 
ful triple arch, but beautifully 
carved. There are some tomb- 
stones in it. Round the Chapel 
is @ small graveyard, where 
Scotch, Irish, and French kings 
lie peacefully side by side with 
knights, priors, and bishops. 
The only other ruin is the 
Nunnery, a beautiful mass of 
stones and lime. Beautiful red 
granite abounds everywhere 
there. 

The place where St Columba 
landed first is a bay called 
Port na Cunaich. His boat was 
of wickerwork 60 feet long. It 
is said he drew his [boat] up on 
the grass and covered it with 
stones and grass. There is a 
mound up in the grass, 60 ft. 
long, and it is believed it is it. 
On this shore, and on no other 
is found the greenstone, a bit of 
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which, unpolished I send to you. 
I would have sent more, but 
(they say if you have a bit in 
your pocket you will never be 
shipwrecked) it would break 
the charm to do so. I will 
send you, next time I write, 
an unpolished Scotch pebble 
from Iona, at Columba’s landing 
place. 

The other wonder of Iona is 
the Spouting Cave. It is occa- 
sioned by a cleft in the rock on 
the Atlantic side of the island. 
It is hollow under. When one 
great wave comes dashing in 
with unbroken fury and then 
going back into the cleft, and 
having nowhere to go, dash up 
through the cleft to an immense 
height. We were told, that in 
winter it goes sometimes to the 
height of 50 ft. It looks lovely 
in sunshine. Rainbows are 
formed by the sunshine on the 
glittering fountain. 

Staffa is about eight miles 
from Iona. A more beautiful 
or more wonderful island, it 
seems to me, cannot exist. I 
could form [no opinion] of it 
before I saw it. 

I don’t think there is any 
place I was so attached to as 
sweet Iona. It was a gem of 
beauty. Just next day after 
coming home, Papa’s letters 
came, and we were very glad. 

I am still as fond as ever of 
your stories, and read them over 
and over again. 

If you have any time to spare, 
I should so like to get a letter 
from you. They are so nice. 

This seaweed is also from 
Iona. 

I think I have told you all the 
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news, 80 Good-bye. I am your 
affectionate young friend 


ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE.” 


Hans Andersen received this 
letter on 11th August 1872. In 
his diary he wrote on that date : 
“Letter from little Mary 
Lewingstone. In it there was a 
greenstone ; if you have it, she 
wrote, you cannot perish on 
the sea, but it dropped on the 
garden path when I opened the 
letter, and was not to be found 
again.’ Three days later 
Andersen wrote again :— 


“** ROLIGHED *, QSTERBRO 
COPENHAGEN 14 August 1872. 


MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND ! 


It gave me much pleasure to 
receive your nice letter and to 
hear about your trip to the 
Hebrides. The description was 
so fresh and lively that I imag- 
ined myself there. The Green- 
stone enclosed in your letter fell 
among the gravel in the garden 
when I opened it and could not 
be found. I therefore beg [you] 
to send me a piece of the same 
kind in your next letter, I shall 
then take care of it and keep it, 
not only as a protection against 
dangers of the sea, but as a kind 
remembrance of my young 
friend. During the latter days 
my mind and that of many 
many in Denmark has been 
occupied with the thought of 
your glorious father, we have 
all rejoiced that he was still 
alive and had been found.— 
Tears came into my eyes when 
I read about Mr Stanley’s meet- 
ing with him, and I felt inclined 
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to embrace Mr Bennett for his 
words: ‘it is not a question of 
money, only find Livingstone.’ 

When Papa comes home, Miss 
Mary will accompany him to 
Denmark, so my dear young 
friend wrote in one of her first 
letters to me, I wish my hope 
could be realized. All hearts 
and doors will be opened to you, 
and particularly, I can say so, 
of the Melchiors’ family, the 
home where I spend my summer. 
Their handsome Villa is situated 
opposite the sea, near Copen- 
hagen; your sister once paid 
me a visit there. 

What a joy it would give us 
all if your father made up his 
mind to come and see our 
northern countries. Denmark 


is like a large English garden, 


Sweden and Norway remind one 
of Scotland. 

Lucky Mary! to have Living- 
stone for a father, his name will 
live in distant times to come, 
when railways will cross the 
lands where he with confidence 
in the Allmighty and for the 
good of mankind has been tried 
during many weary days and 
nights. 

Lucky Mary! may God grant 
you and all your dear ones a 
happy meeting with your be- 
loved father in Scotland. He 
will have many tales to tell, 
what will those I have created 
seem to be in comparison to the 
adventures that he has experi- 
enced. Do not forget to mention 
me to him when you embrace 
him, remember me kindly to 
your dear aunt who has been a 
mother to you and has lived 
only for his children. 
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I hope soon to hear from you 
again, believe me dear little 
Miss Mary Livingstone your 
true and sincere friend 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.”’ 


Three months later Anna Mary 
wrote to her Danish friend again, 
a letter full of news :— 


*“Utva CoTTraGE 
HAMILTON, 
Nov. 23rd 1872. 


MY DEAREST H. ANDERSON, 


I meant to have written to 
you long ago, and send you a 
greenstone for that you lost; 
but I never could get time, first, 
my brother Thomas took very 
ill with pleurisy, eleven weeks 
today, and this is the first day 
he has been able to be down- 
stairs. Then we had Mr Stanley. 
He came to stay a day or two 
with the Provost of Hamilton, 
Mr Dykes, and to lecture here. 
He was presented with the 
freedom of the Burgh of Hamil- 
ton. My sister Agnes and one 
of my Aunts and I were intro- 
duced to him on the platform, 
amid loud cheers. He came to 
our house, and then went to the 
banquet in the townhall. In the 
evening he delivered a very 
interesting lecture. Next day 
we took him to see the palace 
and then he went away. I was 
very sorry when he went—lI like 
him so much. 

When I was in Iona a High- 
land relation of ours gave me 
a whole sovreign. Agnes and 
Thomas and Oswell and I bought 
a beautiful gold locket for Mr 
Stanley, and had his initials 
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put on it, and inside is Papa on 
one side, and on the [other] his 
four children, in recognition of 
his finding Papa. So I gave ten 
shillings of the sovereign for the 
locket, and, as I have heard 
that there have been dreadful 
floods in Denmark, I willingly 
give the other ten shillings for 
the relief of the people. You 
will please see that it is given 
allright. 

I am studying German just 
now and find it very interesting. 

I should so like to get a letter 
from you when you have time. 

I shall now close, so I am dear 
Hans Andersen your very affec- 
tionate young friend 


ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE. 


I love you so much, dear, dear 
Hans Andersen.” 


Andersen received this letter 
on 13th December 1872, and he 
wrote the following entry in his 
diary: ‘“‘ Got a charming letter 
from little Mary Levingstone. 
She wrote that Stanley had been 
with them in Hamilton, there 
had been great festivities, and 
when a member of her family 
gave her a whole sovereign she 
had bought a locket, put the 
portraits of her father, herself, 
and her sister and brother into 
it and presented him with it in 
gratitude, because he had found 
their father, and Stanley had 
put it round his neck. The 
locket had cost 10 shillings, so 
she had still half a soveriegn 
left. As she had now heard 
about the misfortunes of the 
inundation in Denmark, she sent 
me that sum and asked me to 
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give it to the distressed people. 
This touched me and made me 
happy.” 

The story of the little girl’s 
money-gift was reported in one 
of the Copenhagen newspapers 
on 15th December 1872, and 
during the following days the 
story circulated in most Danish 
papers. Hans Andersen was at 
this time too ill to write to Anna 
Mary, but just before Christmas 
he dictated a letter to her, 
which one of his friends trans- 
lated into English. Only the 


signature of this letter is in 
Andersen’s own handwriting :— 


‘** COPENHAGEN 23 Dec. 1872. 
MY DEAR LITTLE FRIEND ! 


For more than seven weeks 
I have been ill and I am not 
yet quite restituted. I have 
met with the greatest sympathy 
from the royal family as well 
as from the poorest situated. 
Our own kindhearted and good 
Crownprince, who is a brother of 
the amiable Princess of Wales 
has paid me a visit. But though 
I have had a great deal of 
sympathy, the advances in my 
health are only slow. Reading 
fatigues me, writing is not per- 
mitted to me. One of my 
friends, to whom I dictate these 
words, puts them into writing. 
I was so glad to receive the 
letter of my dear little friend, 
now I have and keep the ‘ green- 
stone,’ a preserver against peril 
on the sea, but the dearest to 
me remains the dear, blessed 
letter, telling me of the home of 
‘little Mary’ and of the visit of 
Stanley in Hamilton. It was a 
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natural and sound hearts-idea 
to buy the locket «with the 
likenesses of Pappa, Mary, her 
brothers and sisters, to present 
the locket to Stanley, who cer- 
tainly has understood the child- 
gift to him. But that my own 
dear little friend also has a 
touching thought for the dis- 
tress of the inundated in Den- 
mark, my native country, that 
she sends to them half of Mary’s 
gifts, has joyfully and deeply 
touched me. Receive my thanks, 
dear blessed child. May thy 
father soon kiss thy little red 
mouth! The half sovereign is 
instantly forwaided to _ the 
‘ Inundation-Comitee.’ My ac- 
count of the gift has touched all 
my fiiends, it has been referred 
to in most of the papers of the 
country, in a very nice manner, 
so that Mary will find that she 
as well as her father has plenty 
of friends in the countries of the 
North, when she, as I hope, will 
visit the same with her pappa. 
I send in Crossband the first 
paper that mentioned little 
Mary’s gift here. I also send 
in cross-band a good likeness 
of mine, I think they will 
arrive at the same time as the 
letter, that brings the heartiest 
christmas compliments and good 
wishes to the new-year for Mary 
and all her dears in the beautiful 
country of Livingstone, Burns 
and Walter Scott. Favour me 
soon again with a letter. 

With a warm and full heart 
I sign 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 


This time Anna Mary replied 
immediately. The front page of 
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her letter had a picture of the 
Sound of Kerrera in Scotland :— 


“28th Dec. 1872. 
MY DEAREST HANS ANDERSEN, 


I was so glad to get your 
letter, and thank you very much 
for the paper and photograph. 

I was very sorry to see that 
you have been ill, and hope you 
will soon be quite well again. 
My brother says he can simpa- 
thize with you, as it is sixteen 
weeks this morning since he 
took breakfast downstairs. He 
is to start for Egypt on Monday. 

The picture on the first-page 
of this sheet, I send you as 
a specimen of our Highland 
scenery. It is near the little 
metropolis of the North of Argyle, 
Oban. 

Do you remember me telling 
you of my being to the panto- 
mime of ‘Sinbad the Sailor’ ? 
We were at one last Thursday ; 
it was ‘ Blue Beard.’ Oh, it was 
magnificent! I could not fancy 
anything so splendid. The 
Transformation Scene was on 
‘The beauties of the deep.’ 
When the curtain rose, we were 
supposed to be under the water. 
There were the most lovely 
shells gleaming like pearls, and 
some like roses from among the 
equally beautiful seaweeds. The 
scenes were constantly changing. 
There were the great, green 
rollers or billows, and there was 
the birth of Venus. She rose, 
just like wax, out of the sea, 
and, as we thought, all dripping. 
It was lovely. It looked so 
fairy-like, so unreal, as if at a 
touch it would fall. 

I am very glad that my little 
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offering to the distressed people 
of Denmark pleased you. I only 
wish it had been more. 

I shall try to get a copy of 
the photograph that was in Mr 
Stanley’s locket of my brothers, 
sister and myself, and send it to 
you by my next letter. 

And now, with much love to 
yourself, and wishing you a 
happy New Year, and hoping you 
will be strong and well again 
soon, I am 


Your affectionate young friend 
ANNA Mary LIVINGSTONE. 


PS.—I am so glad I received 
your kind letter during holidays, 
as I am able sooner to answer it. 
I have not much time after 
school begins. So good-bye, 
dear Hans C. Andersen.”’ 


Andersen was still weak and 
often ill, and for more than a 
year there were no letters. This 
was the year when Dr Living- 
stone died in Africa—on 1st May 
1873 — but it was a long time 
before the news reached Europe. 
Towards the end of 1873 and in 
the beginning of 1874 there were 
constant rumours about Living- 
stone’s death, but as late as the 
end of January 1874 bis nearest 
relatives obviously did not be- 
lieve that he was dead; for at 
that time his daughter Anna 
Mary wrote to Andersen from 
her home in Scotland :— 


“ Untva CoTTaGE, 
HAMILTON. 
25th Jan. 1874. 


MY DEAR, DEAR HANS ANDERSEN 


The last time I heard from 
you, you had been so ill, that I 
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have often thought of you, and 
wished to know if you were 
quite well again. I would have 
written sooner, but I have a 
great number of lessons to learn 
which keep me from nine in 
the morning till about nine 
at night, and so I have not 
had time. 

Papa has never come home 
yet and we have not heard from 
him since Mr Stanley brought us 
letters from him. 

We got a great grief at the 
end of last year by the death of 
my uncle Charles Livingstone. 
He died on board ship on his 
return from Africa and was 
buried at Sea. We all loved 
him very much. I knew him 


better than Papa, because I 
have seen so little of Papa. 
Always when he got leave of 


absence he came and lived with 
us. He was so good and kind 
to us. 

I have had such happy Christ- 
mas holidays this winter. We 
lived with a very kind family 
at Kendal in Westmoreland. I 
was at one party on Christmas 
evening where we sang hymns 
for most of the night. Then on 
New Year’s Eve the bells were 
muffled and rang from a quarter 
to twelve to twelve. After 
twelve for a quarter of an hour 
the bells chimed merrily. The 
muffled toll was ringing the year 
out, the merry chimes were 
ringing the new year in. 

We did not go to Iona last 
summer. I was 80 very sorry, 
but we hope to visit it and Skye 
this summer. 

I am still hoping to get to 
Copenhagen when Papa comes 
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home, which will be very pleasant, 
for then I shall expect to see 
you. 

I should like very much to get 
a letter from you if you have 
any time to write. I think I 
shall say good-bye now, so with 
love to you from my aunts and 
myself 


I am 
Your loving friend 
ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE. 


PS.—I am learning German 
from a German calld Herr 
Schréder and am getting on 
very well.” 


Andersen replied soon after 
he got Anna Mary’s letter, but 
he was again so weak that he 
could only dictate the letter to a 
friend and sign his own name 
underneath :— 


** COPENHAGEN the 17th of Feb. 74. 
MY DEAR YOUNG FRIEND ! 


How rejoiced I was by re- 
ceiving your dear letter written 
and posted the 25th of January ! 
My thoughts were just then 
with you and I was very sorry, 
but your letter gave me hope 
and joy. You know, young as 
you are, that you can’t believe 
everything contained in the news- 
papers, there is very often no 
truth in them. More than once 
you have been told that the 
renowned Livingstone had died 
in Africa, and, God be thanks, 
he lives still; such news of his 
death was already in the danish 
papers before the 25th of Janu- 
ary, and I as well as all danish 
people, were rather sorry to see 
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him called away in his great 
exertions for the human race, 
just at the moment he was to 
return to his country and to his 
relatives. Just then, my dear 
Mary, I received your letter, 
and as you told me in the same, 
that he was returning home- 
wards, and that he perhaps 
would visit Copenhagen in your 
company, then all the news 
contained in the papers dis- 
appeared as the mist, and I 
hoped and hope still, that he 
lives, and that his children, his 
relations and his friends will see 
him again. I have much to tell 
you and to write about, but 
today my thoughts are over- 
whelmed with the uncertainty 
about your father. Pray write 
soon to me, may it be a letter 
of sunshine. My letter today 
is put in writing by one of my 
friends, I feel still a great diffi- 
culty in writing. My bettering 
is only slowly proceeding. I 
thank you heartily for the photo- 
graphy you sent me, how de- 
veloped since the first child’s 
portrait I got! 

My best and kindest love to 
you, your family and your 
aunts. 

With the innermost sympathy 
and affection 


Yours truly 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.” 


Before this letter reached her, 
Anna Mary knew that her father 
had died and that his body was 
op its way to England. On 
18th April 1874 Dr Livingstone 
was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Five months later Anna 
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Mary sent her last letter to 
Hans Andersen :— 


*“Utva CoTTaGE 
HAMILTON. 
24th Sept. 1874. 


My DEAR HANS ANDERSEN, 


I have often thought of you 
since you wrote to me last, and 
wished to write to you, but 
never got doing so before. You 
would see from the newspapers 
the great sorrow we have had 
this year. I did so expect to 
have had Papa take me to see 
you in Denmark. Instead of 
going the different places I fully 
intended to with Papa, I was 
obliged to take the sad journey 
to see him buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Both my aunts 
were there, and also my brothers 
and sister. We had all wreaths 
of pure, white flowers to put on 
his coffin. At 1 o’clock the pro- 
cession entered the Abbey and 
the coffin was placed on velvet 
tressels. It was covered with a 
black velvet pall, edged with 
white Silk, and the top of the 
coffin was covered with white 
wreaths, and palm leaves. While 
the procession was moving along, 
the organ played most beauti- 
fully. Then we all sang that 
hymn, 


*O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, 
Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led.’ 


Then the procession to the 
grave formed. Immediately 
after the coffin came Grandpapa 
(Dr Moffat) and my two brothers 
Thomas and Oswell. Next came 
my sister and myself, and behind 
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us my aunts, and then friends, 
When the coffin was set down 
at the grave which was all 
draped in black, Agnes my 
sister, and I had to lay our 
wreaths on the coffin and then 
my aunts laid theirs. One of 
my aunts from the South of 
England laid a wreath of violets 
and primroses from a lane that 
Papa liked to walk in very 
much. We were ranged round 
close to the grave, and a beautiful 
anthem was sung, called ‘ His 
body was buried in peace.’ 
Then the Dean read the funeral 
service and all was over. The 
Abbey was crowded, and the 
vergers of the Abbey said they 
had never seen such a number 
of people in Westminster Abbey 
since the death of the Prince 
Consort. There was a funeral 
service preached in the Abbey 
the next Sunday. The picture 
of me that I send you is taken 
just as I stood at Papa’s 
grave. It was my first visit 
to London. 

Papa’s two coloured servants 
were here seeing us last week. 
They were telling us a great 
many interesting things about 
Papa, and one of them called 
Chumah made a little model of 
the grass hut in which Papa 
died, and showed us the position 
of Papa’s bed in it. It is very 
interesting to us. 

I was very, very sorry to hear 
you had been so ill, but I hope 
you are better now. I should 
so much like, if you are able, 
to get a letter from you. My 
brother has gone back to Egypt 
again. 

I am going to a boarding- 
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school next week, which will be 
@ new experience to me alto- 
gether. 

I forgot to tell you, when 
speaking of Papa’s funeral that 
our beloved Queen sent a most 
lovely white wreath, and she 
and the Prince of Wales had 
their carriages at the Abbey. 

I think I told you all I know 
so with much love 


I am yours ever loving 


ANNA MARY LIVINGSTONE.”’ 


With this letter the corre- 
spondence ended; for Andersen’s 
health was still declining, and 
ten months later he died in the 
house near Copenhagen from 
which he had written most of 
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his letters to his young friend in 
Scotland. 

After Hans Andersen’s death, 
most of the letters he had pre- 
served, including those from 
Anna Mary Livingstone, were 
given to the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen. Anna Mary, who 
later became Mrs Livingstone- 
Wilson, kept all Hans Andersen’s 
letters, and when she died, a 
few years ago, her son, Dr 
Livingstone - Wilson, presented 
them to the Hans Andersen 
Museum at Odense in Denmark. 
It has therefore been possible 
now, for the first time, to pub- 
lish the entire correspondence 
between the Danish writer of 
fairy-tales and Dr Livingstone’s 
daughter. 








AMBASSADORS OF BRITAIN. 


BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S8.0O., 0.B.E., M.C. 


LET us call them The 
Battalion, and let the reader 
picture the battalion of his 
choice. It is not a unique 
battalion, for there are others 
in various parts of the world. 

You must not think of the 
red coats of an earlier day, or the 
khaki battle-dress of England. 
Think of the jungle green of 
Malaya. Picture a group of five 
or six men in green deer-stalker 
hats with a band of colour round 
the crown to distinguish the 
wearer from a Communist in the 
jungle; picture a green shirt 
open at the neck, and green 
trousers tucked into canvas 
jungle boots coming half-way up 
the shin as protection against 
leeches. On each soldier’s back 
is a pack with all his wants 
for several days, including a 
mosquito-net. Two ammunition 
pouches, a water-bottle, a spare 
bandolier of ammunition, and a 
rifle and bayonet complete the 
picture. Transfer all this into 
a hot-house at Kew full of palms, 
ferns, and bamboo; unleash a 
snake or two and a monkey and 
you get in your mind the kind 
of picture of the men of The 
Battalion that I would have you 
see. 
The Battalion has had a 
highly successful season in these 
parts and has accounted for a 
great many Communists in the 
jungle and the rubber estates— 
over a hundred in fact. Of 


course by comparison with 
Korea, where they come on in 
droves, a hundred does not 
sound many. But in Malaya, 
where you have to work for each 
one as @ hunter does for a tiger, 
a hundred is a fair record in the 
stay of a British battalion in the 
country. In the process of hunt- 
ing Communists The Battalion 
has endeared itself to the people. 
It happened imperceptibly, but 
now that The Battalion is about 
to leave the locality the ties 
between them and the people 
are particularly evident. 

At first people used to refer to 
the soldiers collectively as “ the 
army” or “the military.” I 
never know which is the more 
impersonal; both expressions 
suggest the epithet ‘“‘ brutal and 
licentious.”’ After a time the 
soldiers began to mix with the 
people, giving sweets to children 
or lifts to old coolie women. 
The people and the soldiers 
began to know one another. 
They were no longer “ the mili- 
tary,” but The Battalion—even 
our Battalion. 

The companies were widely 
spread over the countryside and 
operated in small detachments 
all over the place. A few suc- 
cesses against the enemy caused 
great enthusiasm. As one passed 
through the villages the people 
waved, the children saluted with 
broad grins and gave a “‘thumbs- 
up” sign. 
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The effect was immeasurably 
increased when one of the com- 
panies gave an evening’s enter- 
tainment for the school children. 
It was a simple affair. They 
sent out army lorries to bring 
them from the villages near the 
camp. Many of the children 
from the Chinese New Villages— 
the name given to the areas 
where squatters have been 
housed and_ resettled — had 
never before been in a motor 
car; and as for the children 
from some of the more remote 
Malay kampongs, they were even 
more thrilled. A few old people, 
wizened and toothless, Malays 
and Chinese, came too. ‘ ’Ere, 
Granny, up yer go,”’ a Cockney 
soldier would say as he pushed 
some old woman into the back of 
his truck. (Thomas Atkins never 
really knows any language, Eng- 
lish included; but he has no 
difficulty in expressing himself 
to his own satisfaction in all 
of them.) 

Arrived at the camp, the whole 
party is given an orange crush, 
a drink common in Malaya. It 
tastes vaguely of orange; it is 
fizzy and promotes rather than 
quenches thirst. However, it is 
widely appreciated, and particu- 
larly by an assembly of school 
children. A doughnut from the 
N.A.A.F.I. completes the menu. 

It is now dark and the audi- 
ence is seated in rows on planks, 
supported on logs, before a white 
screen. A film is displayed. It 
is a Wild West film—furious 


' It is not done to call them “bandits” any more. 


common term. 
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galloping, amazing leaps across 
yawning chasms, a heroine from 
an upstair window being brought 
down a ladder; the Sheriff, 
robbers, and mounted police all 
stream in bewildering succession 
across the screen. None of the 
visitors can understand a word 
of what is said, but all can follow 
with breathless excitement the 
movement of the drama to the 
happy climax at the altar with 
the wedding bells peeling from 
the steeple. There are shrieks 
of applause. 

The film ends; more bottles 
of orange crush are distributed, 
and happy children, their faces 
wreathed in smiles and orange, 
are bundled into trucks and 
packed off cheering to their 
villages and kampongs. It has 
been a great event in their lives. 
It has been organised by that 
most excellent person, the Com- 
pany Sergeant-Major, and paid 
for by another excellent type 
—rapidly becoming extinct— 
the Company Commander, who 
happens to have private means. 

And then next morning, before 
the dawn has broken, the camp 
is still and empty; the troops 
have gone forth in stealth “‘ on 
operations.” 

It is a particular kind of 
operation, known as ‘ Operation 
Question.’ The form is this: 
a New Village of ill-repute is 
selected, one from which it is 
known that food, medical sup- 
plies, and other help is going out 
to the enemy.! Before it is light 


Communist Terrorist is 
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the troops are in position round’ 


the village to see that no one 
bolts. It is not easy to surround 
a village silently and in the 
pitch dark so that no loophole 
exists. But the company of The 
Battalion is well trained ; it has 
alert, efficient officers and good 
N.C.O.8, who can translate a 
plan made from an air-photo of 
the village into a cordon on the 
ground. 

After the place has been sur- 
rounded in the dark there is 
a pause till dawn, when the 
villagers emerge from _ their 
homes, taking down the battens 
from the Chinese shop-fronts or 
the shutters from the windows. 

Then the loud-hailer vans go 
into action. The householder of 
every house is summoned to the 
village school—a wooden white- 
washed structure with a broad 
roof against the sun and rain, 
and side walls no more than 
waist-high to admit plenty of 
fresh air. Here a group of 
men assembles—old and young, 
tappers, market - gardeners, 
labourers, shopkeepers, all Chin- 
ese. Some wear a wide-brimmed 
hat shaped like Mount Fujji- 
yama, others a trilby; some 
wear the most popular hat of 
all—_the Bombay bowler—and 
some are bareheaded. 

' The District Officer addresses 
them in the lingua franca of the 
country, and his words are trans- 
lated, sentence by sentence, into 
the several dialects of Chinese. 
The householders depart each to 
his own house. No one speaks, 
there is no noise but the “ clop- 
clop ’’ of the wooden sandals on 
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the road, and the lesser “ flip- 
flip ’’ of the same sandals on the 
soles of their wearers’ feet. It is 
all rather inscrutable. 

Next a squad of British 
soldiers under a fat corporal 
enters the village. To each 
house they hand a paper written 
in English and Chinese. There 
are several questions on each 
paper and a space for an answer 
that may help the Police to 
track down those who help the 
Communists in the jungle—who 
are, of course, the world’s cham- 
pion extortionists. 

As the soldiers go round with 
the papers, the children, prying 
round their father’s knees, see 
their friends of the night before. 
There are childish laughing 


shouts, and a pat on the head 
from the fat and fatherly cor- 


poral with the question papers. 

A bugler sounds a ‘ G’ on his 
bugle. The doors shut and the 
householders consider their 
answers. What goes on behind 
closed doors I cannot say. I 
need not remind you that many 
of the people present cannot 
read or write. But some can— 
and do. 

After an hour or so another 
bugle sounds. The fat corporal 
and his men re-enter the village, 
this time each with a sort of 
letter-box, made by the pioneers 
from ammunition boxes. Each 
is padlocked and sealed, and into 
its gaping mouth the villagers 
thrust their question papers. 
The platoon commanders, mostly 
National Service subalterns, walk 
down the middle of the roads to 
see fair play—not that that is 
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necessary ; for there still exists 
that bond linking the soldiers 
with the grinning Chinese chil- 
dren, who emerge with their 
parents as soon as the papers 
’ are collected. 

The headmen of the village, 
three elderly and rather fat 
Chinese, then mount the waiting 
lorry ; and with the soldiers they 
all go back to camp. 

* You may smoke,”’ the officer 
says. 

Soon Chinese and British are 
grinning at one another in the 
back of the lorry. Two armoured 
cars provide an escort, each 
named with a battle honour of 
The Battalion: Alma and Tel- 
el-Kebir. It is unlikely that 
anyone will shoot at this convoy ; 
though in The Battalion that 
would not be unwelcome, for 
they give back more than they 
get. The opposition knows that 
too and seldom “ has a go.” 

Back in camp a meal is given 
to the headmen. It consists of 
bacon, beans, bread and marma- 
lade, washed down with an army 
mug of strong, sweet tea. It is 
such as Thomas Atkins loves, 
and the Chinese seem to like it 
too; though knives and forks 
give them the same difficulties 
as chopsticks would to us. 

After breakfast the headmen 
set forth with the soldiers, who 
are now wearing their smartest 
suits of olive green: shirts, 
shorts, hose-tops and puttees, 
with whitened belts and Regi- 
mental Police arm-bands. At 
King’s House the boxes are un- 
sealed. The High Commissioner 
personally opens them. The 
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headmen are dismissed and re- 
turn, still grinning at their 
escorts, to their New Village. 

It would be betraying a con- 
fidence to say what was written 
on the question papers; suffice 
it to remark that while many 
papers are blank, there are many 
more with information on them. 

Thus ends the last operation 
The Battalion is to undertake in 
these parts. It is time to leave 
the district, and there are fare- 
well ceremonies to be performed. 
It will have been seen that fairly 
close co-operation must be main- 
tained between the District 
Officer, The Battalion, and the 
Police. By a mutual regard for 
this overriding principle the 
professional differences of the 
three services have never been 
allowed to mar personal relations. 
The District Officer naturally 
tends to be father of his flock 
and takes a lenient view of their 
misdemeanours. The policeman 
is scrupulous regarding the law 
it is his duty to uphold. The 
soldier is naturally impatient of 
the leniency of the one and red 
tape of the other; his profes- 
sional self says “ off with their 
heads and to hell with the law.” 
But with The Battalion all these 
attitudes of mind have been 
blended with goodwill; and at 
an evening party at the District 
Officer’s house the Commanding 
Officer is awarded, with mock- 
ceremonial, a medal and a gov- 
ernment citation for “ his valiant 
and unending struggle against 
the Administration.” 

It is a cheerful evening, but it 
has its serious counterpart ; for 
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the District Officer, this time in 
all solemnity, presents to a repre- 
sentative party from The Bat- 
talion next day a cheque for a 
large sum of money which has 
been contributed. There are a 
few considerable sums from rich 
tin and rubber companies, and 
many handsome presents from 
individual planters and Chinese 
towkays; but also there are 
many pages listing all the 
‘“* widow’s mites ’’ from Chinese, 
Malays, and Tamils who have 
wished to express their thanks 
and goodwill. It is really a most 
remarkable document, and with 
the piece of plate that is bought 
with the cheque it will remain a 
treasured possession among the 
archives of The Battalion. 

All this time, though, the 
Quartermaster has been busy 
handing over the camps—it is 
extraordinary the discomfort in 
which the British soldier has to 
live in these camps and the 
appalling cost of even that which 
he has. All must be properly 
accounted for and handed over 
to the _ relieving battalion. 
Readers experienced in the pro- 
fession of arms will not need 
telling that those coming in will 
feel that the camps they are 
taking over are in a far worse 
state than the ones they have 
left. And The Battalion feels 
just the same about the camps 
to which it is going. 

However, at last the final day 
dawns. The soldiers are up before 
daylight. By eight o’clock the 
camps are swept and garnished. 
The newcomers arrive at mid- 
day and The Battalion boards 
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its now empty train—counting 
all the electric-light bulbs in 
the carriages and the window- 
panes cracked or broken, know- 
ing that at the journey’s end 
everything will be checked and 
the last occupants charged for 
any visible damage. The signal 
goes down, the train whistles, and 
the guard—not the railway guard 
but the military one—sitting in 
an armoured wagon, cock their 
rifles and Brens ready for any 
emergency on the line. Just asa 
precaution a light aircraft swoops 
overhead and roars down the line 
ahead of the train. 

Soon the train comes to the 
local junction. It looks like any 
other passenger train, till a few 
heads appear at the windows ; 
then more and more; shock 
heads, red heads, bald heads, 
well-kept heads—all kinds of 
soldiers’ heads. 

What has brought them out as 
the train slows down at the long 
junction platform? Is it some 
strange new mystery brought 
forth by the East ? 

No. It is the beat of drums, 
the skirl of pipes, and the tramp 
of feet. The pipe band of the 
Gurkhas is at the station, march- 
ing down the platform to speed 
The Battalion on its way. There 
is something about pipe music 
that stirs the soul and there is 
a tenseness in the air. Five 
hundred men crane from the 
windows of the train, watching 
in silence. The Gurkhas are in 
jungle green, and over their 
shoulders floats the tartan of 
their Scottish sister regiment. 

Suddenly the tension is 
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broken, a soldier cheers, and the 
cheering is infectious. It runs 
up and down the line of heads 
at the train windows. British 
soldiers shout and wave, and the 
Gurkha drum-major, combining 
the dignity of his office with a 
sense of comradeship, includes in 
the flourish of his mace a gesture 
to the soldiers in the train. A 
grin suffuses his weather-beaten 
face, and a strange sense of the 
fitness of things fills all our 
hearts. 

It is a great occasion, but no 
military occasion is without its 
comic side. From the rearmost 
coach of the train the heads that 
peer forth are not British heads ; 
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they are Asiatic and of every 
type and shape—charwallahs, ex- 
bandits, and scallywags of every 
kind. All are under the com- 
mand of the provost sergeant. 

“Who are all these fol- 
lowers ?”’ one asks. 

*“ Not followers, sir,’ comes 
the prompt reply. ‘ Battalion 
pets, sir.” 

The whistle blows, the signal 
falls, the train moves forward, 
and the cheering fades into the 
distance. 

Somehow the fat Indian 
stationmaster seems to hit the 
proper note: ‘ All very fine 
ambassadors of Britain, sir,” 
he says. 





JEAN 


LAMOTTE. 


BY ‘ WON-TOLLA.’ 


Most of us, I think, can look 
back over the years and—apart 
from our parents—can point to 
one individual and say “ that 
man, or that woman, did more 
than anyone else to influence my 
life in childhood.” It may have 
been a schoolmaster or a games 
mistress ; a clergyman or even, 
perhaps, @ prison-warder, and the 
influence may have been good 
or bad, but, for the majority, 
such a person did exist. 

In my own case it was a French 
Canadian trapper called Jean 
Lamotte. 

I have told elsewhere! of how, 
as @ youth, I had the luck to 
spend some months in the Can- 
adian backwoods. Jean was the 
man who had been given the 
doubtful pleasure of looking after 
me. His instructions were, I 
believe, to ensure that I got the 
maximum amount of experi- 
ence short of coming to any 
serious harm. And marvellously 
well he did it. 

Looking back now and trying 
to analyse how it was that 
this man’s character imprinted 
itself so profoundly on my 
being, I realise that it was 
the quiet, unobtrusive way in 
which he radiated his own wide 
experience. 

I have never quite understood 
why it is that in this topsy-turvy 
world the busy, capable, go- 


getter type of man often gets too 
little experience out of life, while 
the dreaming, lazy, ineffectual 
type gets too much. I suppose 
it is that the high-pressure man 
is always dealing with actual 
things; turning vague possi- 
bilities into real, money-spinning 
facts and driving himself so hard 
and so fast that he has no time 
to sean the roadside or land- 
scape. He is so intent on steer- 
ing his machine through the 
busy streets of life, overtaking 
some, avoiding others, that he 
knows nothing of the beauties 
of the side-streets and hidden 
alley-ways, or of the lives that 
are lived behind the curtained 
windows. 

As a direct consequence he 
undervalues, and may even sneer 
at all vague and beautiful influ- 
ences which, as far as he can see, 
can have little or no effect on his 
momentous concerns. 

The dreamer, on the other 
hand, acutely conscious of the 
beauty surrounding him and not 
being engrossed in schemes that 
demand all his attention, sees too 
much of the great river of vague 
impulses and the placid pools of 
inertia. He is mazed and con- 
fused by the rush of events and 
does not see the point of joining 
in and hurling stones, however 
efficiently, into the quiet waters, 
especially when—as he has noted 
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—such desperate activity often 
ends in dismal failure. 

Too seldom does one see a& 
combination of the two types, 
where a man of efficiency and 
drive also takes time to appreci- 
ate the loveliness that surrounds 
him. 

Jean Lamotte was such a 
man, although by no means a 
paragon of virtue, as I shall 
endeavour to show. 

Tough, strong, and brave, he 
carried out his tasks with a 
quiet, undemonstrative force, 
but when he relaxed he had the 
energy and character to use his 
leisure profitably, whether it was 
merely admiring the evening 
light on a secluded lake, or point- 
ing out to an enthralled boy 
where a lynx had sharpened its 
claws the previous night. 

Of course I did not think like 
this at the time. I only knew 
that Jean was vastly experi- 
enced, vastly knowledgeable, and 
that I could trust him. That 
was enough for me. 

It was therefore all the more 
extraordinary that he should 
prove to be a potential murderer. 

But before I try to describe 
the incident of bis momentary 
and, I believe, only fall from 
grace, I should like to tell of an- 
other adventure we had during 
our time together in the Can- 
adian backwoods. 


The smoke from our camp- 
fire was ascending straight up 
without a flicker into the pale, 
steel-grey winter sky, darkening 
now as night appioached. The 
air was fragrant with the scent 
of the burning wood and the 
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distinctive tang of the winter 
forests, a smell which, absorbed 
into the blood in childhood, never 
loses its magic potency or its 
control over the deeply hidden 
springs of memory and longing. 

We had had our supper and I 
was washing up. That was my 
job, for Jean did all the cooking 
and preparation of meals. And 
very expert he was at it too, 
conjuring exciting and tasty 
dishes out of practically noth- 
ing, and using the roughest and 
most primitive utensils for the 
purpose. 

He was sitting on an upturned 
grub-box using his jack-knife to 
put the finishing touches to a 
roll of birch-bark, fashioned into 
the shape of a small trumpet, 
which he held in his left hand. 
For tonight was to be a great 
occasion for me. I was to be 
allowed to “call”? for moose ; 
to use the birchen tube to pro- 
duce the hoarse, bleating bray 
the moose cow uses to call for a 
mate. 

I had practised before on 
Jean’s moose horn, and was able 
to produce a noise that might 
possibly have deceived an ex- 
ceptionally amorous bull moose, 
and now this was to be the real 
thing. 

It is not, of course, a method 
of hunting that is to be recom- 
mended. Now I should consider 
it lazy and even treacherous, but 
then I was very young, and I 
badly wanted the great antlers 
of a big bull. As it turned out, 
Nature also disapproved of the 
method and taught me a lesson 
that I never forgot; which, no 
doubt, was an excellent thing. 
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After drying the plates and 
putting them away in their 
proper box—for Jean was the 
first to instil into me the vital 
necessity for scrupulous tidiness 
in camp—I sat down and looked 
at him inquiringly, longing to 
get started. But Jean made no 
move. He just went on whittling 
and scraping away and humming 
a catchy chant - du - boulevard 
under his breath. 

At last he looked up, his eyes 
crinkly with amusement. 

“ You’re in a blame hurry, 
aren’t you?” he asked. 

“TI suppose so,” I replied. 
“Tm excited.” 

‘‘That’s no way to go hunt- 
ing,” he said. “ If you’re excited 
you'll miss your shot and that 
might be dangerous.” 

“Oh, I'll be all right when we 
start,” I declared, with all the 
supreme confidence of youth. 
“ Tt’s the waiting that’s hard.” 

“Only because you’re doing 
nothing. Give me your gun.” 

I handed him the double- 
barrelled, high-velocity .475 that 
my father had given me and 
which was the pride of my life. 
He broke it open, looked down 
the barrels, and tested the maga- 
zine spring. 

“You'll never be a hunter 
until you learn to look after 
your weapons,” he announced. 
“You haven't wiped your barrels 
through and that spring is stick- 
ing. Too much dirty oil, I 
reckon. You'd better get busy. 
In any case we can’t start till the 
moon's up. You want to be able 
to see what you’re shooting at.” 

I set to work, considerably 
chastened. 
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Presently, just as the moon 
topped the hills on the far side of 
the valley, Jean stood up, blew 
softly into his trumpet, and 
handed it to me. 

‘“* There you are, son,”’ he said. 
‘** And don’t go blowin’ down the 
durned thing until I tell you. 
Come on. Let’s go.” 

I have seen many beautiful 
nights, but the glory of that one 
still remains with me—a won- 
drous enrichment of the senses 
that no passage of time can 
efface. The sky was a canopy 
of blue-black velvet, picked out 
with golden stars. Below us the 
lake, cigar-shaped and set deep 
in a cleft in the forest, stretched 
away like a shining pathway of 
silver light to the round October 
moon. From each shore the 
woods rose in thick, dense waves, 
fading into the distance and 
making of the horizon a perfect 
erasement such as no artist on 
earth could portray. In the open 
it was as bright as day, but the 
deep of the woods was filled 
with a lucent half-light dotted 
with hard white patches where 
the moonlight broke through the 
ceiling of branches. And the 
still, clean air was filled with 
the scent of frost. 

We moved quietly along the 
trail that wound down to 
the head of the lake, and 
came to the riot of low, mixed 
growths on the lake shore 
where the forest ended and 
the open began. Here Jean 
stopped, and for a long time we 
stood watching and listening. 
But there was no sound, no 
movement, and presently Jean 
led me back into the woods. We 
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took a wide detour and came out 
on to the shore again about half- 
way up the lake. Here, several 
inky-black patches of trees and 
scrub ran out almost to the 
water’s edge, but the shore itself 
was silver-white sand. 

Again we stood and listened, 
but except for the soft hoots of 
@ hunting owl far back in the 
woods there was utter silence. 

Jean nudged me. ‘Start 
blowin’,” he whispered. 

I raised the tube of birch-bark 
and, taking a deep breath, let 
loose an appalling noise that 
sounded to me more like a 
donkey braying than a lovesick 
moose. Nothing happened. The 
silence was deeper than ever, as 
if Nature herself had shrunk back 
in horror at this desecration of 
her tranquillity. 

“Go on,” Jean urged. 
it again, louder.” 

So I blew again, and then 
again; and things started. 

From the other side of the lake 
there came a noise as if a dozen 
infuriated golfers were threshing 
about in the undergrowth look- 
ing for a lost ball. I looked at 
Jean inquiringly. 

“Bull!” he 
“ Wait.” 

The threshing noise had 
stopped. Once again forest and 
lake were still. After a minute 
or so Jean took the trumpet 
from me and sounded a long, 
life-like blast. 

Without a sound, a great form 
with a massive head stepped out 
of the shadows. For a moment 
he stood, silhouetted blackly 
against the white sand, and then 
he slipped into the water and 
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whispered. 
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began swimming the lake, which 
was only about two hundred 
yards wide. 

Jean whispered urgently. 
“Take him when he lands. 
He'll do a bit of prospectin’ first 
and you’ll lose him in the trees, 
so take him early. I'll cover you 
from these bushes.” He nodded 
towards a black clump about ten 
yards to my left and slightly 
behind me, and faded into the 
night. 

I waited, my heart thudding 
against my ribs with excitement 
as that huge antlered head came 
nearer and nearer over the 
mirrored sheen of the lake. But 
I reckoned without my guest. 

About twenty yards from the 
shore he veered slightly to his 
left and landed on a sand-spit 
about sixty yards to the right 
of where I crouched. It was, 
in that brilliant light, a possible 
shot, but—with the infuriating 
habit of most wild animals when 
you are hunting them—he had 
managed partially to obscure 
himself behind an isolated juni- 
per clump that lay half-way 
between us. I could see his 
head over the obstruction and 
I heard him shake himself, but 
dared not fire. Then, once 
again, there was silence. Jean 
was right: he was doing a bit of 
prospecting. Suddenly, to my 
amazement, he gave a loud 
sno1t, wheeled round and dashed 
back into the lake. 

Instantly, from Jean’s clump, 
came the soft, seductive call of 
a cow moose. If that wouldn’t 
bring him back, nothing would. 

It didn’t, but it brought some- 
thing else. There was another 
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hunter abroad—hunting not for 
the bull, but for the cow that 
was calling so alluringly. 

Jean’s low notes had not died 
away before out of the juniper 
clump flounced a large black 
bear. He must have mistaken 
the whereabouts of the imagin- 
ary cow; for, instead of going 
for Jean’s bush, he came straight 
for mine in a series of gigantic 
bounds. 

Except in a Zoo I had never 
even seen a wild bear at that 
time, and the unexpected shock 
to my nerves was frightful. But 
I had enough sense not to run. 
I raised my rifle, jerked—titerally 
tugged—at the trigger and both 
barrels went off at once, low 
and wide of the charging animal. 
But the shock I had experienced 
must have been nothing to that 
suffered by the bear, who, expect- 
ing only a frightened cow moose, 
got the full blast of a double- 
barrelled .475 almost in his face. 
He swerved past me with a 
squeal of terror—out into the 
open moonlight behind me. 
There came another roar and a 
flash of flame from Jean’s bush ; 
the bear turned a complete 
somersault and lay flat, with a 
heavy, expanding bullet through 
his heart. 

I was too shaken to move and 
Jean sauntered over to my posi- 
tion. He barely glanced at the 
bear, let alone gave it a second 
shot. 

‘*Reckon we’ve both learnt 
something,” he said slowly. 
“ But that’s as it should be. 
For me it’s never to call until 
you're pretty sure there aren’t no 
strangers around. For you-—”’ 
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He held out his hand and took 
my rifle from me. 

“ Thought so,” he said as he 
ejected the empty shells. ‘“ Al- 
ways reload at once. One of the 
first rules of hunting; that and 
care of your weapons. Your 
triggers are filed too fine. You 
might have wanted that second 
barrel. Don’t forget it,- son.” 
And I never did. 


It was dawn before we had 
finished. By that time the pelt, 
covered in a mixture of wood ash 
and alum, was hanging up to dry, 
and I had learnt, by helping to 
do it, how to skin a bear. 

Jean had brewed some coffee 
and I was sitting on my sleeping- 
bag barely able to keep my eyes 
open. 

“Well, I'm off to bed,” I 
announced at last, as he showed 
no signs of moving. 

He did not answer for a 
moment and, following his gaze, 
I saw that he was watching the 
unruffied waters of the lake, 
which, caught by the pale gleams 
of an early sun, glittered lilac 
and saffron beneath drifting 
spirals of white mist. 

Round the lake stood the 
pinnacled lines of the firs and the 
billowy waves of the hardwoods, 
climbing up to a sky slashed with 
bars of opal and orange. It was 
very still. 

At last he spoke. 

‘*T never had much schoolin’, 
boy ; not like you’ve had. But 
I reckon it don’t take a desk and 
blackboard to prove a man. I’ve 
met many a clever guy that I 
wouldn’t take on a huntin’ trip. 
Couldn’t trust ’em. I guess a 
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man’s not proved until the woods 
and the waters have tested him, 
and he’s made his bed under the 
open sky.” 

He was still sitting watching 
the sunrise as I turned in—with 
yet another lesson locked away 
in my heart and brain. 


And now for the tale of Jean’s 
transgression. 

It should be understood that 
while I, personally, only saw 
the end of the affair, yet Jean 
himself afterwards supplied the 
whole story without reserve— 
as a form of penance, I believe 
—and Bill Toomey filled in 
the gaps. 

We had come in, Jean and I, 
from the trap-lines to live in the 
logging camp for a spell; partly 
because I had had my fill of 


roughing it in the winter cold, 
and partly because the camp was 
short-handed and Jean was an 
expert axe-man. The camp Boss 
had his wife and daughter living 


with him that winter. Sheila, 
the daughter, was a pretty, dark 
girl of about nineteen, and sweet- 
natured and kind—character- 
istics that were largely the cause 
of the trouble; for she was too 
kind-hearted to hurt anyone’s 
feelings. 

Bill and Jean had both fallen 
for her seriously and genuinely, 
but it was anyone’s guess which 
of the two she favoured. Bill, 
chock-full of fun and very even- 
tempered for all that he came of 
Irish stock, could not resist the 
temptation to pull Jean’s leg 
about their rivalry. Jean, im- 
pelled by his Latin temperament 
and racked with anxiety and 
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jealousy, reacted violently. This 
added to Bill’s amusement ; his 
friendly nature was utterly in- 
capable of understanding the 
heat and danger of the fire with 
which he was playing. Finally 
Jean turned sulky, and for a 
week said not a word to the man 
who had been his close friend 
and workmate for a number of 
years. 

That, briefly, was the set-up 
on that morning in March, when 
a sudden, swift and penetrating 
thaw came to the wilderness. 

Although the snow lay deep in 
the valleys and the river was 
still fettered in its winter ice- 
sheath, yet there was no mis- 
taking the feeling of spring in the 
soft, moist air, or that indefinable 
sense of the promise of new life 
stirring in the faint breeze. 

It was early in the morning, 
but the air, nevertheless, was full 
of faint, trilling noises and the 
sound of thin, tiny drippings 
where the snow hid the slopes of 
the rocky hollows. Under the 
snow and beneath the crumbling 
patches of ice the small streams 
were hurrying to join the great 
river which flowed for many 
miles through the silent forests. 

On the river bank, a mile or 
so below the Big Falls, lay the 
logging camp. A fat, wet moon 
was sliding down behind the tree 
boles when a sudden booming 
noise rent the silences. It was the 
gong beaten by the camp cook 
to tell the lumberjacks it was 
time to get up and start a fresh 
day. 
After breakfast I stood watch- 
ing the men leave the camp for 
the various scenes of operation. 
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They worked for the most part 
in pairs and took their mid-day 
meal with them. 

Bill and Jean were the first to 
go. They walked a few paces 
apart and in complete silence. 
Old Dick, the cook, who was 
standing beside me, shook his 
head morosely. ‘‘ There’s bad 
trouble there, I reckon,”’ he said. 
‘“‘ The blame fools! They’re old 
enough to have more sense. I 
never did hold with having 
women in the camps. It always 
leads to trouble.” He spat on 
the ground in disgust and turned 
back to his cook-house. I 
wandered away feeling rather 
annoyed, for Jean had not even 
answered my greetings. 

Meanwhile Bill and Jean con- 
tinued to walk along the track 
without taking the slightest 
notice of one another. Each 
carried a long-handled axe, a 
buck-saw and a dinner-pail, and 
they were dressed very much 
alike in fleece-lined jackets and 
knee-length snow-boots. 

They were the only pair work- 
ing on the other side of the river, 
and when they reached a spot 
about a mile above the Big Falls 
they dropped down the bank and 
crossed the three hundred yards 
of ice to the far bank. Bill was 
vaguely conscious that the ice 
was wet and mushy, but he was 
thinking of Jean’s attitude to- 
wards him and did not take any 
particular notice. 

Presently they came to the 
place where they had left off 
work the night before. They 
knew each other’s methods so 
well that while they were actu- 
ally working they had little or 
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no need for conversation, and 
that eased the situation. Jean 
was the better axe-man of the 
two, so Bill stood back while he 
selected his tree. Having cleared 
the undergrowth to ensure that 
he had enough room for a full 
swing, Jean began carving out a 
deep notch in the trunk about a 
foot from the ground on the side 
he wished it to fall. His work 
was as delicate and accurate as 
if he had been handling a chisel. 
He did not appear to be using 
any undue strength, but with 
every second blow a great wedge- 
shaped slice of wood sang 
through the still air. When he 
was about a quarter of the way 
through the trunk he stopped, 
and Bill stepped forward with 
the buck-saw. Working on the 
opposite side of the tree, Bill 
began sawing, and the drive of 
his powerful muscles sent the 
sawdust flying like a great cloud 
of sand. Soon the tree began to 
tremble and sway, and as Bill 
stopped sawing Jean spoke for 
the first time. 

“Timber! Prends garde!” 
he shouted, giving the warning 
that every lumberjack calls 
whether there is anyone in the 
vicinity or not. 

There was a rushing, swishing 
noise in the top branches, a loud 
crack, and the giant tree toppled 
and fell with a crash amid a 
shower of powdered snow. Work- 
ing swiftly, they stripped the 
trunk of its branches and then 
sawed it into twelve-foot lengths, 
stacking the logs neatly beside 
the trail. At noon they knocked 
off and, taking their dinner-pails, 
sat down on tree stumps, some 
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little distance apart, to eat their 
meal. 

When he had finished eating 
and had smoked a cigarette Bill 
changed his position, sat down 
with his back against a tree, and 
pulled out a mouth-organ. 

And from that moment, appar- 
ently, the situation changed to 
pure melodrama. 

He glanced at Jean, sitting 
morosely on his log staring into 
the woods, grinned to himself 
and began to play. He was an 
excellent performer on the in- 
strument, and he put as much 
feeling as he was capable of into 
a rendering of “‘ Daisy, Daisy, 
Give me your Answer, Do! ”—a 
tune that he had several times 
heard Jean humming to himself 
when Sheila was about. 

Suddenly Jean’s voice rang 
out, harsh and sibilant. 

** Stop that blasted noise.” 

Bill looked up, an amused 
smile crinkling the corners of his 
eyes. 

** What’s the matter with it ? 
I thought it was your favourite 
tune!” 

Jean was on his feet, leaning 
forward slightly and breathing 
heavily. 

“You know damn well what 
I mean,” he snarled. ‘“ You 
stop it, I tell you, or, Mon Dieu, 
I'll stop you playing for ever!” 

‘Don’t be a blame fool!” 
Bill’s voice was scornful. He 
licked his lips and continued 
playing. 

With a movement so swift 
that it was impossible for Bill to 
follow it, Jean drew the long 
hunting-knife from his belt and 
flung it. Bill felt the cold air of 
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its passing as it shaved his 
throat, and the next moment the 
knife was transfixed in the tree 
beside his head, the blade hum- 
ming like a violin string. 

Bill leapt to his feet, angry 
and frightened. 

‘* What the hell——” he be- 
gan, but he did not finish the 
sentence. Jean had caught up 
the long felling-axe lying beside 
him and was creeping towards 
him, his face twisted. Bill knew 
he would have no chance in an 
axe battle, even if he could 
manage to reach his own, lying 
twenty yards away. His only 
hope was to get back across the 
river to the camp or to a place 
where other men were working. 
He turned to run. 

It was fortunate for him that 
the snow was nearly gone off the 
trail and that no root tripped 
him. Once in his stride he was 
confident that he could keep 
ahead of Jean ; and so it proved ; 
for he was ten yards in the lead 
when he slipped down the bank, 
splashed through the shallows, 
and ran out on to the free ice. 
As he did so the roar of the Big 
Falls from a mile away was 
borne up to him on a gust of 
warm wind. 

Then, for the second time that 
day, he noticed the state of 
the ice. Now, after a morn- 
ing’s sunshine, the whole surface 
was discoloured. Patches of 
clear white intermingled with 
those of a dull lead colour, and 
the river margin was a wide lane 
of sickly yellow water. One 
glance was enough. He knew 
the ice might “ go out” at any 
moment and that, in addition to 
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the menace behind him, another 
death now lurked beneath his 
feet, threatening to rise and 
swamp him at any second. But 
choice there was none, so he sped 
on praying his luck would hold. 

Suddenly, seemingly from all 
directions at once, came a terrify- 
ing, straining roar. It grew 
louder and louder, accompanied 
by sharp, cracking reports. A 
black lane of water opened in 
front of him. He leapt across it, 
but the ice on which he landed 
was only a tossing fragment and 
it sank immediately beneath his 
weight. But Bill was a river- 
man, @ driveur, one of the herds- 
men of the timber-runs, and it 
was not for nothing that he had 
learnt to ‘‘run the logs’’ in many 
@ spring drive. Hardly had his 
foot touched the treacherous 
segment when he leapt again, and 
yet again, until he had won, by a 
path that none but a riverman 
would have dared, an ice-floe 
large enough and stable enough 
to give him at least temporary 
security. 

None, that is, except a mad- 
man. As he reached the floe and 
crouched panting, Bill glanced 
back and saw Jean, who was not 
a@ riverman, take a flying leap 
and land safely on another firm 
ice-cake, about twenty yards 
from his own, still gripping his 
axe. But now Bill had other, 
more pressing worries in front 
of him. The river from bank 
to bank was a tossing, grinding 
maelstrom of ice-floes, whirling in 
mad flurries and rushing crazily 
towards the Big Falls, whose 
roar grew louder every second 
and from whose bosom rose 4@ 
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cloud of menacing spray and mist. 
His ice-cake was twisting and 
bucking in the swirling waters, 
and it was all he could do to keep 
his position on it. 

Suddenly, as he stared out 
over the raging river, Bill saw 
something which brought him a 
gleam of hope. Just above the 
Falls was a tiny island of rock 
topped with some coarse grass 
and a few stunted trees, and his 
crazy craft was shooting straight 
towards it. If the current which 
now had them in its grip con- 
tinued on its present course it 
would put his floe right on 
the rocks, from which he might 
be able to climb to the top of the 
island and gain at least a reprieve 
from the terrible death now less 
than a hundred yards ahead of 
him. He held his breath in his 
anxiety, but the current ran true 
and the next instant his floe was 
smashed to bits on the rocks and 
he was plunging wildly in the 
shallows. At last he managed 
to grip an overhanging branch 
and pull himself to safety. Then 
he turned to see what had 
happened to Jean. 

Twenty yards up-stream the 
French Canadian was crouching 
on his spinning ice-cake. For an 
instant Bill thought it was in the 
grip of the same current that had 
brought him safely to land ; then 
he saw that it was going to miss 
the island by feet. Jean was 
not the type to give up with- 
out a struggle. Just before he 
came level with the island he 
launched himself in a terrific 
leap for the rocks. He fell short 
by some two feet, sank immedi- 
ately, and went swirling past in 
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the inexorable clutch of the 
flood. But Bill, sensing what 
might happen, had jumped to 
the edge of the rocks. As Jean 
swept past him he just managed 
to grip his hair, the only part of 
him above water. For a moment, 
as the current sucked at Jean’s 
body with overwhelming force, 
Bill thought he would never be 
able to hold on, but at the 
critical moment when he felt his 
muscles cracking and his strength 
fading, Jean got his head above 
the surface and began to swim 
desperately. That made the 
difference, and in a few seconds 
Bill hauled him ashore, where he 
lay, panting and exhausted, just 
out of reach of the water. 

Bill stepped back to the top 
of the little island and looked 
ruefully at his soaked tobacco 
pouch. Then he cut off a slice of 
plug and put it in his mouth. 

“Pity you’ve left your axe 
behind,” he announced grimly. 
‘‘Tt might have been the better 
way after all.” 

Jean looked up, all the rage 
and madness washed out of his 
face. 

** What can I do, or say ? ” he 
muttered hoarsely. 

Bill almost felt sorry for the 
man, he looked so wretched’ and 
pitiable, but he was not prepared 
to spare him yet. 

*“T’ve still got my knife,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ Shall we toss for 
it?” 

Jean’s only answer was to put 
his head in his hands and sob. 

“Oh! For God’s sake, forget 
it, man.” 

Bill was terse and embarrassed. 

“TI will tell her I am not fit 
to marry anyone,” Jean said 
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slowly. ‘‘ I will tell her she must 
take you. You are a good and 
brave man.” 

“You'll tell her that, will 
you? You'll be durned lucky if 
you ever speak to anyone again 
except me. No boat can reach 
us here, you know.” 

Jean made no answer, and Bill 
turned away and sat in silence, 
watching the flood-waters swirl- 
ing past their haven. Presently, 
looking towards the far shore, he 
saw something that made him 
jump to his feet. 

The Big Falls lay at a sharp 
bend in the river and crossed the 
stream at an angle to the main 
flow, and here the water shoaled 
steeply. Although the little 


island on which they were sitting 
was the only one visible, yet 
there were many other rocky 


outcrops just below the surface. 
Now that the first rush of ice and 
flood-water had passed over the 
Falls there came a second ice- 
run that contained many logs 
stacked up-stream by the logging 
crews. Some big floes, encrusted 
with frozen logs, had grounded 
at the end of the island nearest 
the shoal-water and were begin- 
ning to form ajam. Others were 
catching on this and on the un- 
seen rocks below the surface. 
Thus, even as he watched, the 
masses of ice and driftwood 
welded themselves into a solid, 
compact barrier stretching from 
the island to the shore, and the 
roar of the Falls dwindled and 
died. 

Now, if ever, was the moment 
of escape; for every instant of 
delay brought nearer the moment 
when the rising weight of the 
penned-up flood would either 
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sweep away the obstruction or 
pour unhindered over it. 

“Come on, Jean,” he said 
quietly. ‘It’s time to quit if 
you want to give Sheila that 
message.” 

Jean looked up wonderingly. 
Then, as the situation dawned 
on him, he got to his feet and 
followed Bill without a word. 
As quickly as possible they 
picked their way over the slip- 
pery, treacherous surface. In 
the sudden uncanny stillness the 
only sounds were the swish and 
crackle of the broken ice bump- 
ing against the upper part of the 
barrier and the thin slopping of 
the water over the now bare rock 
of the Fall. 

Half-way across Bill stopped 
and spoke. 

‘“‘ Sheila is on the bank with 
the others,” he said. ‘I figure 
it this way. Whichever of us 
two she speaks to first will be the 
one she wants. It will be a 
judgment of Solomon and we’ll 
stick by it. Do you agree?” 

Jean nodded. ‘* That is good,” 
he replied. ‘“ That is what we 
will do——” 

The two men had been seen on 
the island and by the time the 
jam had begun to form there 
was a little knot of anxious 
spectators standing on the bank. 
Sheila had come along with her 
father and myself. There was 
absolutely nothing we could do 
to help, and we could only stand 
and watch with our hearts in our 
mouths as the two men picked 
their slow, dangerous way over 
the piled flotsam of the dam. 
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They were ten yards from the 
bank when a terrific crash echoed 
through the woods. The next 
second the centre of the dam 
gave way under the weight of the 
imprisoned waters and the whole 
vast mass of ice and logs swept 
over the edge of the Big Falls, 
stripping the little island bare 
of all trees and vegetation and 
leaving only a few naked rocks 
showing above the flood. 

The two men reached the bank 
in a couple of frantic leaps, and 
as they landed Sheila rushed 
forward and threw her arms 
round Bill’s neck. Solomon had 


given judgment. 


With the spring my time with 
Jean in the wilderness came to 
an end. 

If I have stained his character 
by writing of his one big mistake 
in life it serves merely to high- 
light his other great qualities. 
I am convinced that I read him 
aright, with a child’s natural 
instinct for a good and brave 
man; and in any case he paid in 
full a few years later on Vimy 
Ridge. 

Ruskin, who was so adept at 
expounding true summaries of 
principle, wrote: “ Life without 
industry is guilt; and industry 
without art (by which he meant 
the disinterested love of beauti- 
ful things) is brutality.” 

Jean Lamotte possessed both 
those characteristics in full 
measure, pressed down and run- 
ning over; and I, for one, am 
the gainer by his friendship and 
example. 





ESCAPE TO MELANESIA. 


BY J. C. 8. 


Ir all began for me, as it did 
for so many, at the conclusion of 
the war. Twelve years’ service, 
mostly in India and Japan, that 
unholy paradise, does not fit a 
man for the rigours of a planned 
society. 

I had learned to like and 
respect the lean independent 
‘ Aussie.’ At first the Australian 
soldier was a slight shock to one 
whose discipline had been learnt 
in the exacting school of the 
Hussars in pre-war days. Their 
do-as-I-please manner was one 
which caused us to pause and to 
wonder. But we were to learn, 


as many better had learnt be- 


fore. Nearly three years in 
Japan with that most sturdy 
and independent set of men, 
Australian Small Ships, taught 
me more than the smartest 
cavalry school. And it was 
these men that gave me the 
itch to see their country. 

Migration to Australia was 
easy. Ships, which had brought 
stores to Japan, ran every month, 
returning almost empty to 
Sydney. Twenty days’ sailing 
and we had passed under the 
great harbour bridge and berthed 
among the ships of that busy 
port. 

Demobilisation was swift and 
efficient, designed to help the 
new Civilian and not just dispose 
of him. I was given a temporary 
job as a clerk in an ice-cream 
factory. It was not that I 


thought my life lay in such 
exotic ways, but it brought in a 
much-needed pay envelope and 
gave me time to look round. 

The factory was a very modern 
one in Brisbane, the bright and 
cheerful capital of Queensland. 
Ice-cream was shipped all over 
the country in canvas containers 
oddly like those we saw so much 
of during air-droppings in the 
war. In a few minutes, when 
my fellow-workers learnt that I 
was a Pommy, I was the recipient 
of a welcome of true Australian 
warmth. It was indeed hearten- 
ing to receive so many offers of 
help and advice, especially in my 
first week in a new country. 

The boss was ‘ Mac,’ a true 
Scot such as you will find all 
over the world filling places of 
trust. He was a patient man, 
and tried to make my change- 
over from the wicked fleshpots 
of Japan to a sober city worker 
as smooth as possible. But it 
was destined otherwise ; for of 
all the occupations a man may 
undertake, clerking in a city was 
too restricted for my taste. 

I had applied some months 
before to the Department of 
External Territories at Canberra 
for a job in Papua and New 
Guinea. Yes, they said, we 
have vacancies in various grades, 
please forward your references. 
That was a poser, for I had only 
my army discharge. I hastily 
scraped up some doubtful- 
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sounding remarks from people 
with whom I had served in 
Japan, and eventually received 
from that Shangri-La at Oan- 
berra an offer of a job as a 
Grade One Clerk in the Govern- 
ment at Port Moresby. It was 
impossible not to wonder just 
how many clerks there were in 
the world, and how much of its 
surface was taken up to maintain 
them. 

I arrived in Port Moresby on 
New Year’s Day, 1949. It is 
a mistake to arrive anywhere, 
except home, on New Year's 
Day, and Port Moresby was no 
exception. It is a curious town. 
Freetown must have looked like 
that twenty years ago. Shacks 
rub shoulders with office blocks 
of odd construction. It is a 


cheerful community that lives 
there, and proudly boasts the 


highest consumption of alcohol 
in the world, no exceptions being 
admitted. 

Port Moresby is the capital 
of Papua and New Guinea, the 
first being an Australian Colony 
and the second ex-German Man- 
dated Territory. The Territory, 
as it all is known, is mostly rain- 
forest and mountains, and the 
natives are a mixture of vari- 
ous negroid types dubbed with 
odd names such as Australoid 
Melanesians, so dear to lady 
anthropologists. 

In twelve weeks I was able to 
pass into the Royal Papua and 
New Guinea Constabulary as a 
very junior Sub-Inspector of 
Police. This was luck indeed, 
and I happily moved into the 
mountains to Sogari, the home 
of the Police Depot. It lay at 
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the top of a mountain pass, set 
among the rubber -plantations. 
It was on its cool shady lawns, 
I think, that life began again. 

The depot was commanded by 
a former Scots Guardsman, who 
dispensed drill to the native 
kanaka recruits in the true 
Guards’ manner. As there are 
dozens of different languages 
used by the natives, pidgin- 
English is the Territory lingua 
franca. It is not a form of baby- 
talk as used in some parts of the 
world, but a true grammatical 
language and well suited to the 
manner in which the Melanesian 
thinks. It is quite possible to 
tell a native recruit to go to a 
car and select a tool and bring 
it to you, although he has never 
seen a car or a tool before. 
Pidgin-English would have de- 
lighted Edward Lear, and also 
perhaps Stanley Holloway ; for 
a rifle is a ‘ musket’ and many 
natives sport the name Sam. 

It was while serving at the 
police-station at Rabaul a year 
later that I received an offer of 
@ job as a plantation manager on 
Lihir Island off the New Ireland 
coast north of New Guinea. 
Now Rabaul is a hot, much 
battered township. In 1937 it 
was wiped out by volcanoes, one 
of which sprang up in the middle 
of the harbour, and many are the 
tales told of that day. The most 
appealing to me is that of the 
very fat German who used to 
drink a case of forty-eight bottles 
of beer every day. He was so 
fat that he had to have two 
servants to lift him out of his 
bath. It was of course his bath- 
time when the volcano chose to 
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explode. There he sat while 
all Rabaul had fied the molten 
showers that enveloped the town. 
The poor man was not rescued 
until the police found him late 
that night, scorched but alive. 

Rabaul was again flattened in 
the late war and has not yet 
recovered, for it is now in the 
hands of the planners. So it 
was that I jumped at the 
chance of getting out of the hot 
dusty little town on to a real 
Pacific island. Plantations con- 
jure up pictures of wide cool 
verandahs and sleek labour and 
. . . freedom. 


Late in 1950, rolling slightly 
in the three-hundred-ton motor 
vessel Kokoda, we sailed round 
the end of a long green moun- 
tainous island and dropped 


anchor in the deep-blue bay of 


Londolavit harbour, Lihir Island. 
The first thing that greeted my 
eyes was a ring of extinct 
volcanoes and one that I am 
sure is not yet extinct, judging 
by the heat and sulphur it 
produces. It has no less than 
five hot springs, one of them 
being right on the beach and 
under water at high tide. 

There was no cool verandah, 
no sleek labour, and indeed 
nothing at all. The plantation 
was buried under ten years’ 
worth of jungle which had grown 
up during the war. The im- 
mediate prospect was not en- 
couraging, to say the least. But 
the place was heautiful, and it 
still is after two years. 

My house, a tumbled shack, 
was full of chickens and two 
pigs, which all came in useful 
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later on. Surrounded by half- 
opened cases, and having in- 
duced the pigs and chickens to 
leave the house, I slept my first 
night in what was to become my 
home, I hope, for many years. 
My supplies were for six months, 
although the ship was expected 
within four. 

In the morning I awoke to 
the task of exploring my new 
domain. Surrounded by curious 
and talkative natives, I made a 
hearty breakfast of several eggs 
and a bit of yam from among 
the abundant food they brought 
me, and at once began to engage 
labour. I found that the island 
was a chain of steep hills all 
thickly covered with the same 
jungle that now choked the 
whole plantation. There was to 
be no help from outside, for we 
were more than fifty miles from 
the nearest post. Soon a crowd 
of happy skylarking natives was 
pushing roads through the 
plantation while I marked out 
the areas to be cleared first. I 
had much to learn and made 
many mistakes. I learnt, for 
instance, how difficult it is to 
cut back the vast jungle clumps 
of bamboo. But the bamboo 
was certainly very useful as a 
building material. Many build- 
ings were needed and some I 
built by laying the bamboo 
lengthwise one on top of the 
other, like a log cabin, held by 
slim posts. Some of the walls 
were built by splitting the 
bamboo along their whole 
lengths, opening them out flat 
and nailing them to uprights. 

I had only the vaguest notions 
of labour on plantations. In a 
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few weeks I was employing over 
@ hundred men, women, and 
boys, some of whom I later 
found out were far too young for 
employment, according to the 
regulations. I was lucky to find 
this out when I did; for without 
warning @ government inspector 
descended upon me. Yes, even 
here ! 

The inspector arrived in a 
smart launch, sweeping into my 
calm blue bay and dropping his 
anchor just off the coral reef. 
I was lucky in my inspector. 
He was a thorough man and 
examined everything, includ- 
ing all my labour. My scanty 
records were criticised, but this 
was no ordinary government 
inspector; for he thereupon 
proceeded to set up the required 
records for me. Then at last he 
threw off his air of officialdom 
and we celebrated the arrival of 
my first visitor in a manner be- 
fitting so important an occasion. 

Some of the natives earned 
quite a lot of money in a few 
months; there having been no 
opportunity for them to earn 
before, they were all eager for 
work. A few took their savings 
to the nearest savings bank at 
Kavieng. A bank in pidgin is 
called ‘haus moni’ as opposed 
to the Government Treasury 
which is appropriately called 
‘haus moni gammon.’ After a 
few months these natives who 
had banked their money in 
‘haus moni tru’ returned fear- 
fully and drew it out, fondled it, 
counted it to see it had not 
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dwindled and then—redeposited 
it in the bank, satisfied that 
no ill had befallen it in their 
absence. One of them did in- 
quire why the very coins he had 
brought were not handed to 
him, but was reassured when he 
learnt that they had gone to be 
cleaned. 

My friends had told me that I 
would be mad from boredom in 
three months, but this was far 
from the case. In the evening 
after a@ swim and a shower I sit 
under the soft light of my lamps 
contentedly sipping a pink gin 
and listening to the wireless or 
reading. The measured tones of 
“‘ This is the B.B.C. . . .” or the 
softer spoken “ Yih All-India- 
Radio hai...” bring back a 
host of happy memories and a 
warning too, at times, of what 
I have escaped. My radio is a 
transmitter as well, and twice 
every day I speak with the 
operator at Rabaul telegraph 
office. In fact I am a telegraph 
office myself, and can send and 
receive cables from all over the 
world while I sit in my own arm- 
chair. I can hold telephone 
conversations with my friends 
and even order my groceries 
direct by the same method. To- 
night I sit with my dogs round 
me, writing this and thanking 
God that I have escaped at last, 
with the soft swish of the surf 
on the reef mellowing the tones 
of a melody from the wireless, 
reminding me that it is the sea 
that protects my paradise, the 
sea alone. 





ORNAMENTAL WILDFOWL. 


BY J. CRACROFT-AMCOTTS. 


THE path from the kitchen 
garden lies for some distance 
along the shore of the lake, but 
in Victorian days it was thought 
that it would be most improper 
for the gardeners, rude fellows, 
perhaps even in their shirt- 
sleeves, to be visible from the 
house, and so a double line of 
evergreen shrubs was planted on 
either side of the path. It thus 
became secret, and the delicate 
eyes of the ladies were not 
offended. True, it completely 


hid the lake from the house, but 
that could not be helped; the 
proprieties were observed. One 
of my first acts on returning to 


the Old Home was to have out 
these shrubs, root and branch. 
The result was to open up new 
vistas never before seen, and 
the prospect, to my mind, was 
enhanced an hundredfold. The 
lake, however, was devoid of 
life, except for the ubiquitous 
moorhen, and that I thought 
was a pity. 

In my youth, tame wildfowl 
had been abundant; swans, 
Canadian geese, and mallards in 
quantity, but through the barren 
years of the War all had dis- 
appeared. I determined that 
the lake should be restocked as 
soon as might be, and with 
anything I could get. 

I barred swans; for though 
they may be extremely graceful 
to look upon, they are apt to be 
aggressive, and even to kill the 


lesser fowl. Individuals, how- 
ever, vary almost as much as do 
humans, and in particular | 
remember two old cobs from 
earlier days. The first was 
delightfully tame and used to 
wander up to the house demand- 
ing to be fed. Greed eventually 
proved his undoing ; for one day 
he discovered a heap of newly 
mown grass, and stuffed himself 
to repletion. He was found 
dead an hour or so later. 

The second was the exact 
opposite, and attacked anybody 
at sight. An angry swan can be 
@ most terrifying object, and 
occasionally people had to take 
refuge in a summer-house, while 
others only ventured into the 
garden when armed with a whip. 
My old friend the keeper de- 
tested this bird, and I can see 
him now coming up the garden 
pursued by the swan; glancing 
over his shoulder in apprehen- 
sion, and trying at the same 
time to look dignified. Very 
amusing for the onlookers, safe 
in the security of the house! 
Then one day the swan attacked 
a farm cart that was making its 
leisurely way along the far bank 
of the lake, and that was the 
end of him. I think all breathed 
a sigh of relief, and wondered 
why they had not had it de- 
stroyed ages before. No swans 
therefore for me. 

Leading off from the southern 
bank of the lake is a narrow 
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strip that we call the backwater, 
which is quiet and well bowered 
with trees. I wired in a portion 
of this backwater, taking in a 
grassy bank, with the idea that 
this should form an acclimitisa- 
tion pen. 

My first purchase was a pair 
of Chinese geese, and two goslings 
by different parents. They came 
from a comparatively short dis- 
tance a8 a goose might fly, but 
unfortunately for them they 
had to be sent by train, which 
necessitated a long and round- 
about journey. I went to fetch 
them on arrival, and we left the 
town accompanied by loud 
* honks”’ from the back of the 
car, to the obvious astonishment 
of the passers-by. 

They were very thirsty, poor 
birds, and were delighted to be 
let out of the crate, even to the 
confinement of a pen. Very 
soon they came to know my 
whistle at feeding-time, and as 
there was no danger of their 
flying away, they were then 
liberated to the larger waters of 
the lake. 

The Chinese, to all intents and 
purposes, is now a domestic 
goose, and as such he has grown 
lazy and disinclined to fly, 
though he can do so well enough 
in emergency. On the other 
hand, he thoroughly enjoys 
aquatic sports, and often in- 
dulges in wild splashings and 
divings, swimming under water 
for considerable distances. He 
is a handsome bird of café-au- 
lait colour, and has a loud and 
raucous voice, of which he makes 
full use. We sometimes hear 
this voice in the dead of night ; 
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an alarm signal implying most 
probably that some marauding 
fox is on the prowl. 

My birds know well the hour 
of feeding and will generally be 
found awaiting me near the 
steps. Occasionally, however, 
a cloudy day will throw their 
clock-sense a little out, and they 
may be on the far bank. Other 
birds can come flying in, but the 
poor Chinese have to swim, which 
they do in a comical hurry, 
“honking”’’ all the while, in 
desperate fear that all may be 
gone before they can get to the 
feast. 

A friend and neighbour also 
possesses a pond for wildfowl, 
but his enclosure is small, and 
as it was getting over-stocked 
he most generously presented 
me with three greylag geese 
that had been bred in captivity. 
These, too, were put in the pen 
for @ short while and then 
liberated. We called them 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, but being all exactly 
alike, feather for feather, it was 
impossible to tell Meshach from 
Shadrach, or the latter from 
Abednego. The sexes, too, are 
alike, and my friend feared that 
he might have given me three 
hen birds, and so one day he 
produced a fourth. Greylags 
do not nest until their second 
year, and so proof of sex re- 
mained to be discovered. 

These geese on liberation had 
the feathers of one wing clipped, 
which made them lop-sided so 
that they could not fly, but 
since they appeared to settle 
down most happily, they were 
allowed to grow their feathers 
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after the next moult, and have 
now regained their full powers. 
It is surprising the amount of 
white they have in their wings, 
and it only shows when they are 
in flight. My birds are very 
tame and will eat out of my 
hand, but I was at one time 
anxious lest their wild brethren 
should come over one day and 
entice them away. The grey- 
lag, however, is a rare bird in 
this part of the country, where 
the common wild-goose is the 
pinkfoot, and after two years 
I think there is little likelihood 
of their deserting. I should be 
sad indeed if they did, and 
would have to harden my heart 
and see to it that any future 
acquisitions were permanently 
pinioned. The trouble is that 
I love to see them flying. 

In due course two of the geese 
mated—a life attachment. Wild- 
geese are monogamous, and it 
was most noticeable how com- 
pletely the gander, having made 
his choice, would ignore the 
other two females. The latter 
did not appear to resent this, but 
accepted the status of maiden 
aunt with placidity. Two gos- 
lings were hatched and reared 
in the first year, the gander 
proving an excellent father who 
guarded his small family with 
anxious care. No creature, not 
even I, was allowed to approach 
too near. 

The following year four 
goslings were hatched, but this 
time the parents must somehow 
have been outwitted ; for all four 
disappeared on their third night 
of existence. The culprit was 
either a fox or a rat, and I 
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strongly suspect the latter. The 
parents were miserable, and two 
days later I saw the gander 
deliberately drive a mallard duck 
off her nest and invite his wife 
to take possession. This she 
endeavoured to do, but the 
nest lay between the roots of a 
large tree and she found these 
quarters too cramped for her 
liking. The rightful owner was 
eventually allowed to return. 

The geese have the full free- 
dom of the garden, but they are 
discouraged from coming on to 
the terrace close to the house. 
As Mr Konrad Larenz so rightly 
observes in ‘King Solomon’s 
Ring,’ a greylag goose cannot 
be house-trained, and certain 
people are apt to be a little 
annoyed when they persist on 
being thoughtless on the steps. 
Moreover, it was discovered last 
winter that geese have a passion 
for wallflowers. We like to have 
these flowers on the terrace, 
but unless they are carefully 
wired in, which is unsightly, 
you cannot have wallflowers and 
geese, except one inside the other. 

Now, after browsing across 
the lawn, the gander will look 
up and say, “ Kok, kok, kok, 
kok,’ which means, “ I’ve had 
enough of this grass; let’s go 
back to the lake,’ and away 
they all go, swinging round an 
ancient cupressus, to land with 
a glorious ‘‘swoosh!”’ in the 
water. 

I started the mallards with 
three pairs, and now have a 
substantial flock. Some have 
been given away, and others are 
occasionally invited to dinner. 
It is a curious fact that Nature 
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allows mallards to start nesting 
very early in the year, and 
frequently they hatch off their 
first broods towards the end of 
March. The day-old ducklings 
are endowed with the most 
amazing activity, and can be 
seen running over the water in 
an endeavour to catch flies. 
Flies, however, are exceedingly 
scarce at this time of the year. 
With so much activity a family 
becomes widely scattered by the 
end of a day, so that the duck 
is unable to gather and brood 
them. They die of cold and 
starvation, and the mortality 
among these early broods is 
practically a hundred per cent. 
The duck then settles down to 
try again, with much greater 
prospect of success. 

The first year we gathered a 
number of eggs and hatched 
them under hens. My gardener- 
handyman became the official 
duck-herd, and was passionately 
fond of his charges. They soon 
came to know his cry of “ Bill, 
Bill”? at feeding-time, and so 
did we. When later it was 
found that we had a surplus of 
drakes, he brought them into 
the house without any com- 
punction. I recommend orange 
sauce with roast “ Bill Bill.” 

The hand-rearing of ducklings 
is a fairly simple matter, but 
they must have a large pen, 
so that they can run about 
and catch flies. It has been 
proved that a fly diet is essential 
for providing the natural oil, 
and so, by preening, the water- 
proofing of the feathers. De- 
prived of flies, a duck will lose 
this waterproofing, and con- 


sequently its buoyancy. The 
bird then dies of cold. It is 
also curious that if provided 
with nice clean water, the duck- 
lings will get an unpleasant 
feather affection on their heads : 
if dirty pond-water is provided, 
all remains well. 

The next occupants of the 
temporary pen were a pair of 
Carolina ducks. These are 
beautiful little birds, the drake 
sporting the most fanciful plu- 
mage, as if designed by some 
colour-loving artist. It is their 
habit to nest high up in a hollow 
tree, but as my birds were 
pinioned when I got them, a 
nesting-box had to be provided 
on stilts, with an inclined ladder 
for access. The mallard also 
will frequently nest in a tree, 
and when hatched the baby 
ducklings are simply pushed out, 
to fall perhaps ten or twelve 
feet. On reaching the ground, 
being light as thistledown, they 
just bounce on the grass, and 
are entirely unhurt. 

The wire of my pen was well 
dug in where it ran upon dry 
land, and bent over at the top 
to make it fox-proof, but where 
it crossed the water I had con- 
sidered that it would be suffi- 
cient if carried down to a foot 
below the surface. This was a 
dire mistake. An otter paid it 
@® visit one night and swam 
underneath with ease. I found 
my Carolinas the next morning, 
both with their heads bitten off, 
and my wrath was exceeding 
great. The otter had left his 
pug-marks in the mud, and there 
was no doubt about the culprit. 
In the course of the next ten 
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days he also accounted for both 
the Chinese goslings, then nearly 
full grown. Had he eaten his 
victims I might not have been 
quite so furious, but this was 
just wanton murder, and I 
vowed vengeance. All hollow 
trees were investigated, and a 
search made in every likely hole 
in the banks, but without suc- 
cess. Yet the otter was seen 
on several occasions in daylight. 
I offered a reward for his corpse, 
and my handyman sat up at 
dusk, morning and evening, with 
® borrowed gun. Each day I 
expected him to greet me, joy- 
fully singing, “I got a otter, 
All is merry and bright.’ His 
handiness, however, failed in 
this respect, and my reward is 
still unclaimed. I did not like 


to try traps, fearing that they 


would be more likely to catch 
geese than vermin. Otters are 
great wanderers, here today and 
gone tomorrow, and probably 
this villain only stayed with us 
for a brief period. He paid us 
another visit in the spring and 
slew two mallard ducks on their 
nests, yet when the otter-hounds 
came a week later he was not to 
be found. I fear that we shall 
periodically have trouble, and 
at present I know not how to 
cope with it. 

The lake is quite an attrac- 
tion to herons, and there is a 
strong heronry about six miles 
away. Often I have watched 
them from a distance, some- 
times with glasses, when they 
are intent on their fishing. Occa- 
sionally one of them wades out 
some way from the bank, until 
he is standing thigh-deep, so 
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that it looks as though he were 
sitting on the water like a duck. 
Then comes a lightning jab with 
his beak, and some _ luckless 
roach is captured and instantly 
swallowed. 

I came to notice that as soon 
as I left the waterside steps 
after feeding-time the Chinese 
geese set up a loud honking of 
protest, for a heron made a 
regular practice of joining them. 
I thought he must be after the 
fish, which have soon learnt the 
feeding routine. One morning 
I hid behind a nearby tree in 
order to watch what happened, 
and I was surprised to find that 
it was the bread that the heron 
was after. I had thought that 
a heron lived exclusively on 
fish, eels, and frogs, but I sup- 
pose that anything is grist to 
that mill. The heron is the 
shyest of birds, but as the winter 
advanced this one grew bolder, 
and by the time the ice formed, 
and no fishing was possible, he 
became quite tame. While I 
was scattering the food, he 
stalked about on the bank within 
ten yards of me, joining the 
feast the very moment I turned 
my back. I liked to see him; 
for he is @ handsome bird, and 
we have fish and frogs to spare. 

During a sudden sharp frost 
the ice formed too quickly for 
the birds to keep open a space 
of water, and I then managed 
to drive the Chinese geese into a 
loose-box in the stables, where 
they had to remain for some 
time. If left out-of-doors, with 
no water to go to, they might 
have been too easy a prey for 
the fox. The greylags, however, 
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were not to be driven, and they 
managed to take care of them- 
selves in the open. Foul weather 
is of no consequence to a grey- 
lag goose. 

With the first spring the 
Chinese, both of them, started 
to lay eggs. This was a blow; 
for I had hoped that one was 
a gander. In consequence, poor 
birds, they just forfeited their 
deposits. We called them the 
Liberals. Later I managed to 
procure a mate for them. Goose 
eggs make excellent eating in 
omelets or cakes, and one hungry 
member of the family has even 
coped with a fried specimen. 

I was anxious to get some 
Canadian geese, which are very 
handsome birds, and arranged 
with a relative for a clutch of 
eggs to be sent. He was only 
too pleased to let me have 
them; for he has so many of 
these birds, semi-wild, that he 
has come to look upon them 
as pests. They do considerable 
damage in the hayfields, a pair 
of geese being reputed to eat as 
much grass as one sheep. Shall 
I, too, come to regiet their 
importation? Not for some 
years, I think. 

The eggs arrived safely and 
were placed under a hen in the 
charge of my keeper. The 
foster-mother sat tight, prob- 
ably feeling very proud at the 
size of what she had achieved. 
For some days before the hatch- 
ing date the keeper regularly 
sprinkled the eggs with water, 
but (we learn by experience) 
evidently this was not enough. 
One little gosling did its very 
best to break out of the shell, 


but had not quite the strength 
and died in the process. The 
other eggs were all addled, of 
which probably the May frosts 
of that year were the cause. 
In the natural state Mother 
Goose goes for a little swim 
periodically, and settles back 
on her nest in a thoroughly wet 
condition, which softens the egg- 
shells. A hen does not do this. 
We have since learnt that the 
eggs should have been dipped in 
warm water for a time, and that 
mere sprinkling was not enough. 

I have acquired some Can- 
adians from elsewhere, three of 
them, which is not a good 
number. All went well for the 
first year, and a pair of barnacle 
geese kept constantly in their 
company. Perhaps the bar- 
nacles recognised them as first 
cousins, both species having 
black necks with little white 
cheek-patches. The barnacles 
are very much smaller (lovely 
little geese they are), and 
from a distance the flotilla 
appears to be composed of two 
generations. 

With the spring the Canadians 
developed what was evidently a 
nesting fever, for they decided to 
wander away. Being pinioned, 
they could not fly, but they 
could certainly walk. Having 
gone some distance the foolish 
birds separated, going off in 
three different directions. One 
was recovered the same even- 
ing, walking down the village 
street half a mile away. The 
other two vanished, and I spent 
some hours vainly searching 
the countryside. Reports kept 
coming in by telephone that a 
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strange bird had been seen at 
such and such an hour, but by 
the time I got to the spot the 
wanderer had moved on, and 
was probably lying up in a well- 
grown cornfield. In the course 
of a week, however, both were 
recaptured, one two miles to 
the north, and the other three 
miles to the south. They must 
have walked considerably more 
than those distances, and no 
doubt had encountered several 
hazards. All appeared very 
happy when they found them- 
selves on the home water, and 
they have not offended again. 
In February of one year I was 
offered two Brent geese at a 
most reasonable price, which I 
gladly accepted. They were 


wild birds, caught on the shores 
of the Wash, I believe by high 


nets erected across their regular 
line of nightly flight. Each had 
one wing feather-clipped, and I 
placed them in the small pen, 
where I hoped they would come 
to see the tameness of the other 
birds. Iam convinced, however, 
that they were of different ages; 
one young, and one old bird, 
too old to be tamed. This 
latter appeared to be always 
frightened and ran madly about 
whenever a human approached. 
It lived for a fortnight, and then 
was discovered dead one morn- 
ing, through no apparent cause. 
The young bird soon became 
tame and was then liberated, 
when it attached itself con- 
stantly to the greylags. 

The Brent is a small goose 
and not particularly beautiful, 
being mainly of a dark-brown 
colour, with a small patch of 
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white on either side of the neck. 
It has a peculiarly deep and 
penetrating ‘honk,’ perhaps 
better described as ‘ quark! ”’ 
sharply uttered—a_ startling 
noise on a still, summer evening. 
My Brent lived most happily 
with us for eight months, after 
the moult, flying in regularly 
at feeding-time, and apparently 
quite fearless. Then one day it 
disappeared. I am grateful to 
it for having stayed with us for 
so long, and for teaching me at 
least something about its species. 
If it preferred the wild life to 
tame and dull security, who am 
I to cavil ? 

A friend of mine owns a large 
sheet of water in the Fen dis- 
trict, much frequented by wild- 
fowl. He has constructed a 
decoy trap in which he catches 
many birds. The majority of 
these are ringed and liberated, 
but occasionally he telephones 
and asks if I would care for a 
pair of so-and-so’s. Of course 
I answer ‘ Yes,” and through 
him I have acquired garganeys, 
shovellers, teal, and widgeon. 
The garganeys and teal were 
feather-clipped and placed in 
the little pen. The others, also 
feather-clipped, were loosed on 
the main water, and though by 
now they have regrown their 
wing feathers, they are still with 
us. Evidently they have learnt 
that my lake is a safe place on 
which to live, with plenty of 
food, but I do not expect them 
to remain indefinitely. 

Both garganeys had terrifying 
experiences. A rat burrowed 
under the wire on the second 
night, attracted by the food 
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lying about. He did not go for 
the birds, but they unfortun- 
ately found his entrance hole 
and were small enough to get 
through it. I saw the drake 
actually make use of this exit, 
and since there happened to be 
a well-trained retriever with me 
at the time, he was quickly 
recaptured, unhurt. He got 
away @ second time, however, 
and remained on the open water. 

The duck most foolishly 
wandered off in the opposite 
direction and made for the 
village, passing through a field 
of long grass and into a small 
wood. Here she was caught by 
a cat. This luckily was seen by 
an intelligent lad, who rescued 
the bird befoie pussy could 
complete his fell designs. I have 
never before had occasion to 
bless the habit that cats have of 
playing with their victims before 
finally dispatching them. The 
duck was returned to me un- 
harmed and soon rejoined her 
mate. 
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Other adventures have not 
always ended quite so happily, 
and there have been casualties. 
This is perhaps inevitable with 
an unenclosed piece of water, 
and I blame rats more than 
foxes, or even the occasional 
otter. Constant and successful 
war is waged on the rats. I am 
thankful that we have no pike 
to cause additional mortality 
among the ducklings; Nature 
sees to this quite sufficiently. 

I now have fourteen different 
species, and each of them is full 
of interest. No doubt some will 
fly away, but the majority are 
tame and make no attempt to 
go far. I like to get at least 


two new species each year, and 
very soon no doubt we shall 
come to resemble St James’s 
Park in London, though I do 


not pine for a pelican. My wife 
thinks that a few penguins would 
be nice, but in these days of 
meat shortage I feel that our 
bill at the fishmonger’s is already 
sufficiently high. 








... BUT A GAY ONE. 


BY A. M. G. 


THERE was once a Scots gentle- 
man who, after a lifetime of 
high prosperity and dubious 
practice in the East, decided 
that the time for repentance was 
not only at hand but consider- 
ably overdue. Summoning, 
therefore, the parish minister, 
he sought ghostly counsel of 
that divine on his chances of a 
reasonably smooth passage in 
the next world. Unhappily, 
his adviser knew something of 
the penitent’s background and 
could offer only the gloomiest 
prognostications. Nevertheless, 


the tycoon was not unduly cast 
“Damn it, minister,” 


down. 
he cried, “‘ things aren’t so bad 
at all. For you must admit I’ve 
never made any graven images!”’ 

Happily very few of us can 
claim such destruction of the 
Decalogue, but the other day 
I came across a character who, 
though neglected by historians, 
seems to have compressed more 
sin in his comparatively short 
lifetime than ten lesser men 
could reasonably hope to do. 
It was in the course of a literally 
flying visit to the British West 
Indies a week or two ago that 
I made his acquaintance, and 
though he is dead, for nearly 
two and a half centuries his 
memory, like the proverbial 
melody, lingers on in those 
delectable islands. 

We are, for a space, to move 
in exalted circles; for our hero 
was in turn landowner, Member 


of Parliament, soldier of dis- 
tinction, and finally Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Leeward Islands in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Even in these 
days, when ambassadors are 
two a penny and governors 
thick upon the ground, there is 
a certain cachet about such 
offices: in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was much more so and 
the fortunate holder was a man 
to be envied. 

Like many another great man 
before and since his time, Daniel 
Parke’s origins are obscure. He 
was born in 1669 near Newport, 
Virginia, and certain romantic 
tales (for which I can find no 
foundation) hold that his father 
was Sir George Downing, some- 
time Scoutmaster-General (or, 
as we would say, Director of 
Military Intelligence) to Oliver 
Cromwell, employer of Samuel 
Pepys, and later immortalised 
in a tiny street in Westminster. 
His mother, the tale continues, 
a simple country maid, was 
seduced in the highest traditions 
of melodrama by the wicked 
baronet from the Big City. But 
I fear such legends are the pro- 
duct of wishful and doubtless 
Freudian thinking. It is much 
more probable that Parke’s 
parents lived lives of blameless 
respectability. If so, their son 
showed few traces of his early 
surroundings. For he was, in the 
breezy idiom of his native land, 
the City Slicker in evcelsis, and 
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piety and domesticity were hard 
to seek in his general make-up. 

He had; however, a way with 
him ; for, hardly out of his teens, 
he wooed and won a lady of 
considerable beauty and, better 
still, ample fortune in good 
Virginia acres. Possessing him- 
self of her estate, he converted 
it into more portable form, and 
vanished into the blue, or rather 
into the livelier atmosphere of 
New York, even then, by all 
accounts, a stimulating milien. 
Safe, in those days of great 
distances and poor communica- 
tions, the handsome Mr Parke 
of Virginia was soon a well- 
known and popular figure in the 
infant metropolis and, like Mr 
Wodehouse’s immortal creation, 
the cat Webster, his days were 
filed with brawling and his 
nights with loose gallantry. 
However, he had ample funds, 
and presumably New York 
society turned a collective and 
indulgent eye on his goings-on. 
But there were limits even 
to seventeenth-century tolerance, 
and Mr Parke found them when 
he most brutally killed a defence- 
less opponent during a drunken 
squabble over the card table. 
Hotly pursued, he boarded ship 
just one jump ahead of the Law 
and, in due season, arrived 
safely in London. 

Being a gentleman who, at all 
times, had an eye to the future, 
he did not arrive in the pathetic 
condition of a, Distressed British 
Subject. On the contrary, 80 
well provided was Mr Parke 
that he was able straightway 
to purchase a handsome estate 
near Whitchurch in Hampshire. 
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Soon afterwards the docile in- 
habitants of that pleasant con- 
stituency returned their open- 
handed Colonial squire as their 
Member of Parliament. Thus 
far, we must agree, Mr Parke 
was materially successful, but 
Nemesis lay in wait for him 
at Westminster. For a stony- 
hearted Committee of the House 
made searching inquiries into the 
circumstances attendant upon 
the new member’s election and 
their discoveries were so interest- 
ing that Mr Parke was incon- 
tinently expelled from their 
midst. Bribery in those days 
was, of course, a recognised 
and almost respectable political 
gambit, but there is reason in all 
things, and the new M.P. appears 
to have forgotten that zeal must 
be tempered with discretion. 
Be that as it may, out he went 
and only the intervention of 
his good friend and consider- 
able debtor, Lord Pembroke, 
prevented his prosecution. 
Balked of a political career 
and with time on his hands, 
Mr Parke turned to gentler if 
not less exacting pursuits. Al- 
ways a lion among the ladies, 
his conquests were numerous 
and varied, but unhappily he 
once again overreached himself. 
An exceedingly sultry liaison 
with the beautiful and flighty 
wife of an officer in the Guards 
ended in the ignominious descent 
of the gallant from his charmer’s 
bedroom inadequately clothed, 
to the joy of the denizens of 
Mayfair and the fury of the out- 
raged husband who, sword in 
hand, had interrupted the idyll. 
London, Mr Parke felt, had ex- 
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hausted its attractions, and, 
lacking African lions to shoot, 
the bereaved lover did the next 
best thing. He made his way to 
Holland and offered his services 
to Her Majesty’s Army, then 
engaged in the interminable 
campaign in the Low Country. 
They were accepted, presumably 
because volunteers for the un- 
grateful job of soldiering were 
rare, and documentation was, in 
any case, an unknown art to the 
trusting authorities of the day. 
Once in the Army, Mr Parke’s 
career was meteoric. Within a 
year he was specially selected 
by the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Commander-in- 
Chief, to be his aide-de-camp, 
a tribute alike to the young 
officer’s charm of manner and 
For in those 


military ability. 
days an A.D.C. held no sinecure 
and the decorative functions of 
the post had not yet been 
thought of by the High Com- 


mand. Whatever his faults, 
and they were many, Parke 
must have been a competent 
staff officer to satisfy so exacting 
a master. Not that he went 
without his reward ; for he was 
given the high honour of carry- 
ing the despatches of the victory 
of Blenheim on 2nd August 
1704 to Queen Anne herself, and 
a few days later he laid them at 
Her Majesty’s feet. 

The young A.D.C. made a 
most favourable impression on 
the Queen and her other ego, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, 
that mattresse femme. His good 
looks and ready tongue pleased 
both these formidable women, 
not noticeably given to feminine 
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flutters, and the gallant major 
was well received at Court. To 
the pleasant sum of one thousand 
guineas Her Majesty added her 
portrait, richly set in diamonds, 
which latter gift her grateful 
subject promptly sold under a 
false name. It is sad to record 
that his passionate regrets that 
the Queen’s gift had been stolen 
from his lodgings by miscreants 
unknown failed to produce a 
duplicate from his Royal mis- 
tress. Perhaps, however, as a 
solatium she promised, albeit 
rather vaguely, her future favour 
and with that the major had to 
rest content. 

For the next two years Parke 
enjoyed the amenities of Stuart 
London. Safe under Majesty’s 
wing and with protectors in 
high places, he could with im- 
punity defy creditors and venge- 
ful husbands alike. Occasional 
appearances at Court kept Parke 
in the Royal memory, and in 
1706 Queen Anne had the oppor- 
tunity to redeem her pledge to 
the handsome soldier. For in 
that year Sir William Matthew, 
the Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, was gathered to his 
fathers and the question of his 
successor became urgent. De- 
spite strong competition from 
Colonel Christopher Codrington, 
an academic officer with a passion 
for endowing colleges (All Souls 
is one of his beneficiaries), who 
had been Governor of Barbades, 
Parke was appointed to the 
Government of the Leeward 
Islands, to the disgust of the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade 
who, it appears, knew quite a 
lot to his discredit. But a 
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wave of the Royal hand brushed 
aside their protests and, in June 
1706, Parke sailed for his new 
sphere of activity. 

The voyage was tedious and 
His Excellency became a weari- 
ness of the flesh to his unfor- 
tunate fellow passengers. But 
all things reach an end, and on 
14th July the new Governor and 
Captain-General landed at St 
John’s, his capital, with con- 
siderable ceremony and to the 
plaudits of the loyal inhabitants. 
Alas! H.E. was and remained 
in the condition so picturesquely 
known to the Navy as “ bloody 
minded.’ From the first day he 
appears to have taken a violent 
dislike to his domain, and very 
soon his official correspondence 
became one long moan. 

Perhaps he had a genuine 
grievance; for he insisted for 
the remainder of his life that 
Queen Anne had promised him 
the much more attractive post 
of Governor of Virginia and 
that he had been shabbily passed 
over in favour of Lord Orkney. 
Whatever the truth of this con- 
tention, the military records of 
the two candidates bore no 
comparison; for Orkney had 
achieved marked distinction at 
Blenheim when his brigade cap- 
tured thirteen thousand of the 
enemy, a feat which Parke had 
never performed. But that was 
poor consolation to him, and he 
entered upon his new duties 
in an embittered and captious 
frame of mind. 

He had hardly been a month 
in the island before he was 
complaining of the inadequacy 
of the defences of his territory. 
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A few weeks later, when it 
became necessary for him to 
despatch troops to Nevis, lately 
the scene of a French raid, he 
wrote: “I will take all the 
soldiers and go with them my- 
self ...if I have my brains 
knockt out the Queen must 
send some other unfortunate 
devil to be roasted in the sun.” 
Hardly conducive, one feels, to 
raising the new Governor in the 
estimation of his superiors, who, 
it may be remembered, had, 
from the start, doubts con- 
cerning Parke’s capabilities and 
character. 

His next despatch did nothing 
to remove these doubts; for it 
contained the startling proposal 
that the Leeward Islands should 
be abandoned and their in- 
habitants removed bag and bag- 


gage and willy-nilly to Porto 


Rico! Unfortunately there was 
a leakage from Government 
House, and the fury of the popu- 
lace when they learned of their 
ruler’s remarkable idea was 
naturally great. For, in the 
course of a few months, Parke 
had acquired an unpopularity 
almost incredible when one re- 
flects that, whatever his faults 
were, he had always, for a space, 
been the life and soul of the 
party. But a combination of 
grievances, climate, unpolished 
inhabitants, and a fair quantity 
of rum had no doubt worked on 
his character to a sad extent. 
Not that he suffered in silence. 
Despite some broad hints from 
London about the tone of his 
despatches, he returned to the 
charge, this time on the score of 
his emoluments. ‘I have,” he 
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wrote roundly, ‘ the least salary 
of the Queen’s Governors and 
four times the troubles, having 
four Governments, each island 
being a separate Government. 
I receive but eleaven hundred 
pounds in mony from. the 
Treasury and that not paid as 
my Agents inform me, all my 
perquisites I lett at sixty pounds 
sterling per annum. This with 
what the Iseland allows me for 
my house is what I have comeing 
in all manner of wages. I am 
forced to keep two houses one 
at Antigua and another at St 
Christophers ; everything is 80 
very dear. I can hardly live 


uppon my income and yet I have 
never lived worse in my life. 
I came over with twenty six in 
my family (i.e. staff); there is 
now but four left. Five, indeed, 


have gone for England, the rest 
are dead. I myself have had 
the plague, the pestilence and 
the bloody flux and am just 
from bed of a malignant feavour. 

Could I have foreseen my 
troubles and how little I was 
to gett for them I would never 
have come over. I should not 
think my sallery to much were 
it three times what it is and 
can’t but think myself very 
unhappy that your Lordships 
should think mine too great... 
as it is much less than was 
promised me when I had my 
commission given to me. I was 
promised the Government of 
Virginia but for some reasons of 
state this was given to my Lord 
Orkney. I am at this distance 
and forgot...’ and so on for 
eleven neatly written foolscap 
sheets. It cannot have soothed 
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Parke to receive a curt reply 
from Whitehall which, in the 
fewest possible words, informed 
him that his plaints were lacking 
foundation. 

‘Undaunted, he decided to 
show some official zeal and in 
his next epistle wrote com- 
placently: “I have been here 
above a year and I believe you 
will not be troubled with any 
publick complaint except the 
people of Nevis complain that 
I took from them some gunns 
and armes they did not want 
and carryed them to St Johns 
where they are wanted. I think 
tis my duty not to suffer the 
Queen’s stores to ly useless in 
one island when they are very 
much wanted in another.” Even 
this display of competence failed 
to produce the desired result 
and it was clearly intimated to 
Parke that his despatches were 
becoming @ thorough nuisance 
to the Lords of the Council 
for Trad. But nothing could 
assuage the unhappy Governor’s 
passion for correspondence. 
Straightway he acknowledged 
the snub and pathetically con- 
cluded: “I am _ deservedly 
punished for desireing to be a 
Governor. I hope your Lord- 
ships will not envy your Lord- 
ships’ obedient humble servant, 
Daniel Parke.” 

At that point, mercifully, the 
bombardment ceased and we 
have to turn to other sources 
for further information of the 
Governor’s progress. These are 
not lacking, and I have been for- 
tunate in being allowed to study 
a@ mass of contemporary docu- 
ments. From these it is pain- 
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fully clear that Parke’s inauspici- 
ous start did not lead to happier 
times. Within a year he was, 
beyond doubt, the most hated 
man in the West Indies, and his 
unfortunate proposal to evacuate 
the inhabitants was remembered 
against him by the objects of 
his solicitude. All might yet 
have been well if he had kept 
reasonably quiet, but a particu- 
larly flagrant piece of jobbery 
on his part aroused the wrath 
of the local legislature. For 
His Excellency, for motives 
which are explained in pithy 
eighteenth-century verbiage, ap- 
pointed a private soldier, one 
Michael Ayon, to be Provost 
Marshal over the heads of a 
dozen genteel candidates. That 


was bad, but worse followed 
when he seduced “‘ Mrs Chester, 


the lady of Edward Chester 
Esq., one of the most opulent 
of the Antiguan merchants and 
@ member of the House of 
Assembly.” Not content with 
that, he clapped the outraged 
husband in jail on a trumped- 
up charge of murder. It is 
difficult to picture the fate which 
nowadays would attend any 
Government official, let alone 
a Governor, who showed such 
skittishness of disposition, but 
the eighteenth century, with its 
poor communications, was per- 
force more tolerant, and Parke 
continued to enjoy the lady’s 
society to the full, while her 
lord languished in his insalu- 
brious tropical cell. 

True to his old form, Parke 
continued to conquer in the 
boudoir. It is typical of his 
impudence that he managed to 
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brow-beat the then docile As- 
sembly into voting him the funds 
“needful for a suitable house 
for his entertainment ”’ ! 

But his troubles grew upon 
him. To perpetual raids by the 
French on his islands, nature 
added a disastrous hurricane and 
topped it up with a severe 
drought. ‘“ Water,” wrote H.E., 
once again taking up his pen, 
“* was sold as dear as good beer in 
London.” He inevitably added 
@ request for an increase in his 
salary. This, equally inevitably, 
was refused by his hard-hearted 
masters in London. 

In this catalogue of iniquity 
it would appear that the 
Governor was wholly and solely 
to blame for the tragic events 
that followed. But to assume 
that is to do less than justice to 
his memory, for he had his good 
qualities. Rightly apprehensive 
of the chances of the islands in 
the event of a serious French 
invasion, he did all he could to 
rouse both the local inhabitants 
and Whitehall to a sense of 
urgency. With both he failed 
almost totally, and the forceful 
measures of rearmament and 
conscription he introduced were 
added fuel to the flames already 
crackling round him. Ad- 
mittedly he was not particularly 
tactful in his boast that, thanks 
to the Queen’s favour, he could 
do precisely as he liked with the 
lives and fortunes under his pro- 
tection. The Chester case had 
been typical of his methods, and 
the tongues of scandal wagged 
anew when Mrs Chester bore 
him a daughter. But Parke 
made his fatal mistake when he 
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introduced a series of land re- 
forms wherein the titles of certain 
influential planters were assailed. 
That was too much and the 
furious gentry acted. A packed 
meeting passed with acclama- 
tion a scathing resolution 
assailing him hip and thigh, and 
a few days later this was incor- 
porated in a portentous docu- 
ment entitled ‘Articles of 
Complaint exhibited against 
Daniel Parke Esq.’ This, the 
injured Mr Chester’s brother had 
pleasure in informing H.E., was 
being sent to England at the 
first opportunity. 

Parke was, as is natural, 
enraged and not a little alarmed. 
For, unbeknown to his traducers, 
he was engaged in an acri- 
monious correspondence with My 
Lords over his alleged misuse of 
an official seal, and his alarm 
eould hardly have diminished 
when he read the charges pre- 
ferred against him by the most 
influential inhabitants under his 
government. 

They were indeed serious. 
Rather unfairly, they accused 
him of neglect of the defences 
of the island, a charge which 
cannot stand under impartial 
examination. But it was alleged 
also that he had, for his own 
profit, connived at breaches of 
the law governing licences to 
trade and that he had appointed 
one John Ham, ‘“a_ bloody 
villainous pirate,” to a desirable 
command in Her Majesty’s 
sloops. Certainly Captain Ham 
was a hard case in the tradi- 
tional mould; for it is known 
that he invited six Spanish 
privateers to his house in 
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Antigua and, having failed to 
reach agreement with them, 
murdered them in cold blood. 
For this spirited act he appears 
to have suffered not the slightest 
inconvenience. 

The ‘ Articles’? then passed 
to less grave counts. His Excel- 
lency was accused of contempt 
for the inhabitants and for a 
lack of decorum in that “ he did 
disguise himself and spy and 
eavesdrop in taverns and houses 
of ill repute, armed with a small 
poynard and pistoles.” 

Rather belatedly Parke de- 
cided to draw in his horns. He 
drafted a lame and apologetic 
defence; but it was too late 
for such measures, and in the 
summer of 1707 an influential 
merchant, Mr W. Nevin, left the 
Leewards to lay the islanders’ 
case before the Queen. The 
ambassador was given a body- 
guard to protect him against 
gubernatorial gambits, one 
thousand guineas for expenses, 
and a hearty send-off. And 
Parke was left a prey to his 
anticipations. 

Soon after Nevin’s departure 
he had other things to worry 
about, for an attempt was made 
to shoot him while he was out 
riding. A negro with the fine 
old West Indian name of Sandy 
McDonald was, with good reason, 
believed to be the villain, but, 
despite the offer of 150 pieces of 
eight for his capture, he got 
clean away. It is typical of the 
enraged Governor’s relations 
with his subjects that he did 
not hesitate to accuse the Rev. 
Thomas Field, rector of St John’s, 
and Oolonel Thomas, senior mili- 
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tary officer, of being “ privy to 
the dastardly attempt.” The 
indignant Colonel at once sent 
a challenge (which was not 
accepted), but the reverend 
gentleman went one better. He 
publicly rebuked the Governor 
for his rash words and offered 
special prayers for his spiritual 
improvement. They do not seem 
to have been answered. 

Meanwhile, far away in Eng- 
land, Mr Nevin was closeted 
with high personages, and the 
wheels of state stirred sluggishly 
into action. By an Order in 
Council dated 5th February 1709 
the trusty and well - beloved 
Governor was ordered to return 
home to answer the charges 
against him: ‘‘ We have thought 
fit to Require and Command you 
as We do by these presents 
Require and Command you, as 
you will answer the Contrary at 
your Peril, forthwith upon the 
Receipt hereof to leave those 
Islands and return into our 
Presence prepared to make 
your defence before us in 
Council.” Six weeks later, on 
25th March, Parke’s commission 
was cancelled. 

These pleasing documents 
reached the unhappy man on 
29th May, ironically enough in 
the midst of a bibulous party in 
celebration of the restoration of 
the Stuarts half a century previ- 
ously. His reaction was immedi- 
ate and incredible. ‘ With fear- 
ful oaths,” wrote a shocked 
guest, “the Governor damned 
his soul if ever he would come 
into Her Majesty’s Court unless 
to... those villains who sought 
his ruin.” Next morning, de- 
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spite or because of an excruci- 
ating hangover, H.E. informed 
the Assembly that he had no 
intention of obeying the Queen’s 
command until it suited his 
convenience. It says much for 
his dominant character that none 
of the legislators raised a pro- 
testing voice. 

But the end was approaching. 
A comparatively trivial squabble 
with the Assembly over the 
appointment of a clerk led to 
that docile body, despite threats 
and pleas, refusing to vote funds 
for the Colonv’s government. 
His Excellency was, like many 
another autocrat before and 
since, the victim of a palace 
revolution. 

There was little he could do, 
for without money he was help- 
less. True, the garrison, such 


as if was, was relatively loyal, 
Colonel Thomas having con- 
veniently died suddenly and 
mysteriously a few weeks before, 
but, in the event, ninety per 
cent of the islanders were filled 
with bitter hatred of their 


Governor. So much so, in fact, 
that at midsummer 1710, an 
unruly mob, headed by the 
Assembly, burst into Govern- 
ment House and “called him 
traytor, threatened to pull him 
out by his beard; and a blood 
thirsty man, John Kerr, offici- 
ously offered to cut his throat.” 
An officer and a squad of soldiers 
managed to disperse the crowd 
peaceably and it departed home- 
ward, to the disgust of the 
public-spirited Mr Kerr. 
Throughout the autumn of 
that year the weary battle 
between the Governor and his 
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people raged, but tempers were 
again growing shorter. On 7th 
December 1710 the explosion 
occurred and Parke’s stormy 
career reached its climax—and 
its end. 

From the small hours of that 
day, with a curious spontaneity, 
hundreds of people from the 
district converged upon St 
John’s. Many were heavily 
armed, and by dawn nearly a 
thousand angry men seethed in 
the narrow streets leading to 
the Court House. Prudently 
Parke withdrew with all avail- 
able troops, about fifty in all, to 
his house, where he was joined 
by a handful of drinking cronies 
and one or two officers. His 


first act was to despatch his old 
and much disliked nominee, 
Provost Marshal Ayon, to the 


market-place to read and nail 
up a proclamation calling on the 
mob to disperse forthwith. This 
the mob not only refused to do, 
but stripped the unfortunate 
policeman naked and hustled 
him back to his chief with the 
advice so rudely given to the 
legendary Workhouse Master 
by the ungrateful pauper. This 
brisk but unprintable message 
was soon followed by a formal 
invitation to H.E. to resign his 
government forthwith. To this 
Parke returned a temporising 
reply which, to do him justice, 
was courageous and firm, but it 
was too late for such diplomacy. 
With drums beating, the mob 
advanced on the Governor’s resi- 
dence and, dividing into two 
parties, commanded by the 
wealthy planters, Piggott and 
Painter, went over to the attack. 
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One body rushed the front of 
the house while the other kept 
up a fresh covering fire. 

For a few minutes the 
attackers were held at bay by 
the muskets of the troops and a 
number of shots from an ancient 
and ornamental field-piece, but 
that could not last. Bursting 
into the house, the crowd 
swarmed over the defenders, 
shooting and stabbing with 
savage fury, and very soon all 
resistance ceased. A _ hasty 
survey showed Piggott and his 
men that their quarry was not 
among the dead and wounded 
who littered the floor, and the 
hunt was up. A locked door 
was battered in and there was 
the Governor, sword and pistol 
in hand, with his back to the 
wall, With one lunge he killed 
Piggott on the spot, and like a 
wounded tiger he fought for his 
life. It was a brave and futile 
gesture, for the next moment he 
fell disabled with a ball through 
his thigh. 

Then ensued a horrid scene. 
Wounded though he was, his 
assailants tore every stitch of 
his clothes off and dragged him 
into the street, his head bumping 
from step to step. There, under 
the blazing sun, he lay dying, 
surrounded by a yelling and 
cursing mob who heaped the 
vilest insults on his battered 
frame. So bitter indeed was the 
feeling against him that a woman 
who, with feminine pity, offered 
him water nearby, in the words 
of. a contemporary report, 
“had a sword sheathed in her 
guts for her humanity.”” Event- 
ually the mob drew off and a 
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few kindly souls carried Parke 
to a nearby house. But it was 
too late; for, after suffering 
intense agony for seven hours, 
the tortured body found peace. 
Whatever faults Parke had com- 
mitted (and they were many), 
his courageous and dreadful 
death must be counted as some 
atonement. 

For four days riot and looting 
held sway in St John’s. The 
Governor’s house was sacked 
and even his pew in church 
smashed. His mutilated body 
lay for nearly a week before 
burial was possible. 

The casualties of the 7th 
December were heavy. In addi- 
tion to the Governor, fifteen of 
his defenders were killed and 
twenty-eight seriously wounded. 
The mob’s losses were much 
lighter. 


Eventually feeling subsided, 
and Mr John Yeamans, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, assumed 
temporary command. A hasty 


message summoned General 
Walter Hamilton from Nevis, 
and that paladin had little diffi- 
culty in cleaning up the mess. 
But he was soon superseded by 
General Walter Douglas from 
England, who had been specially 
charged to arrest and send home 
“not fewer than three nor more 
than six” of the ringleaders of 
the rebellion for trial. 

This was easier said than 
done, and the new Governor 
had ruefully to report that 
feeling against Parke was still 
so strong that he dare not 
attempt to execute the Queen’s 
commands. But prodded by 
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peremptory orders he was forced 
to act, and six of the inhabitants, 
including Painter and Kerr (who, 
it will be remembered, had 
designs on Parke’s throat), were 
thrown into jail to await 
deportation. 

Happily for them, Her 
Majesty’s Government had 
second thoughts, and on 6th 
February 1712 Queen Anne 
signed a pardon for all who had 
participated in the revolt, and 
the captives were restored to 
their sorrowing fellow-citizens. 
No one seems to have been more 
relieved than Douglas, who 
piously reported: “I truly be- 
lieve that Her Majesty’s gracious 
act has (under God) saved me 
from the fate of Mr Parke, so 
hated was he by all men here. 
I shall spend my life in payment 
of Her Majesty’s clemency for 
to her I owe my life.” 

Unfortunately, the new 
Governor’s good intentions 
stopped short at his pocket. 
Two years later he was recalled, 
put through his financial paces 
by the Privy Council, tried and 
found guilty of grave irregulari- 
ties, and sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £500. 
The unhappy fate which brooded 
over Queen Anne’s_ colonial 
satraps had seized another 
victim. 

Concerning Parke, 1 was in- 
formed that his burial-place is 
unknown, and that no memorial 
of his life exists in the Islands 
he once ruled. From the 
shadows he came and to the 
shadows he returned. It some- 
how seems appropriate. 
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THE Conservatives returned 
to Westminster after the Recess 
in better heart than their op- 
ponents, and shortly received a 
fillip of encouragement from 
High Wycombe, where the Party 
actually increased its majority. 
This left little doubt inanybody’s 
mind that the slump of the 
spring and summer in the for- 
tunes of the Government had 
ended. Three months ago every- 
body was certain that a fresh 
election would throw the Con- 
servatives out of office; but an 
election today would probably 
send them back with an in- 
creased majority. 

Various circumstances have 
combined to bring about this 
change of heart in the constitu- 
encies. Prominent among these 
is the complete falsification of 
the dark threats of the Socialists 
in 1951. ‘* Return the Tories,” 
they said, ‘‘ and not only will the 
Welfare State disappear, but the 
Third World War will begin.” 
They also hinted at the possi- 
bility of grave industrial trouble, 
perhaps even a general strike. 

But none of these disasters 
happened. A few controls have 
come off; a few subsidies have 
been removed or reduced; but 
the structure of the Welfare 
State remains, and although the 
cost of food has risen, the price 
of much else has dropped. There 
has been a modest relief in taxa- 
tion, and the Conservatives have 
actually built more houses in 
1952 than the Socialists built in 
1951. Nor has Mr Churchill 


plunged the country into war. 
On the contrary, the inter- 
national outlook is a little more 
promising today than it was 
eighteen months ago. The 
foreign policy of the country 
continues much as it was, but 
Mr Eden has conducted it more 
skilfully than Mr Morrison. 

Finally, industry has not been 
plunged into disruptive quarrels, 
and the relations between the 
Government and the Trades 
Unions are perfectly friendly. 
For this state of affairs some 
credit should go to the Unions, 
but some, too, to Sir Walter 
Monckton, who has dispelled the 
doubts that were expressed over 
his appointment to the Ministry 
of Labour. 

While the menacing prophecies 
of the Socialists were given the 
lie, an improvement in the 
national economy has certainly 
been achieved. The country is 
no longer faced with imminent 
bankruptcy. It is by no means 
out of its difficulties, and the 
recent decline in production is 
serious, but the immediate 
danger is past, and there is a 
general feeling that the good 
work is more likely to go on 
under the Conservatives than 
under the Socialists. 

It would, however, be a mis- 
take to suppose that the latest 
trend in the constituencies in- 
dicates any very strong feeling 
for the Tories. It suggests 
rather a growing lack of con- 
fidence in the Socialists just at 
present. They have been wash- 
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ing too much dirty linen in the 
Press, at Morecambe and even at 
Westminster, for the notion that, 
even if returned with a majority, 
they would be able to form a 
strong and stable government. 
Mr Bevan ‘loyally’ accepted the 
verdict of the Party meeting, 
and went on to stand against 
Mr Morrison as Deputy Leader 
of the Party. He was, of course, 
acting entirely within his rights; 
his behaviour was strictly con- 
stitutional; but his candidature 
was a reminder that the last has 
not been heard of him and his 
henchmen. That he should have 
polled more than eighty votes in 
a secret ballot was a surprise and 
a shock to the official leaders of 
the Party. In fact, the election 
pulled off pretty roughly the 
patch of sticking-plaster which 
the Party meeting had anxiously 
applied to the wound. 

With the auspices so favour- 
able, the Conservatives might 
have been a little more venture- 
some in their declared pro- 
gramme for the new Session. 
The Queen’s Speech was remark- 
able not so much in what it 
contained as in what it omitted. 
The two major measures an- 
nounced, for denationalising 
steel and some transport, merely 
undo the work of the last 
Government. The promised 
revision of the Town and Country 
Planning Act is another move in 
this direction. All three Bills 
are necessary in themselves and 
to fulfil electoral promises, but 
they can hardly be described as 
representing a new constructive 
policy. The promised measure 
against monopolies has been 
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postponed, and no attempt has 
been made to deal with the 
problems of rent control and the 
housing subsidies. Perhaps the 
Conservatives are rightly inter- 
preting the nation’s present need 
as being for less legislation and 
better administration. At any 
rate they have presented the 
Opposition with a dearth of 
vulnerable points which could 
be attacked. This was clear 
from some querulous speeches in 
the Debate; because no one 
can make very much of an 
absence of important new 
measures. 


** And isn’t your life extremely flat 
With nothing whatever to grumble 
at?” 


The result of the Presidential 
election in the United States 
confounded both prophet and 
pollster, though neither was as 
seriously discomfited as he was 
in 1948. They had, however, 
predicted a close fight and not a 
virtual walk-over ; though most 
of them were careful not to pin 
their reputations to the certain 
success of either candidate. 

Two reflections are suggested 
by General Eisenhower’s victory. 
The first is that it was a personal 
success for him rather than a 
success for the Republican Party. 
Normally the American citizen 
votes for the ticket; that is, if 
he is supporting a Republican 
for the Presidency, he will also 
support the Republican candi- 
dates for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. But 
this time he has not run true 
to form, because ,while General 
Eisenhower got an overwhelming 
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majority, the Republicans will 
hardly control the new Senate 
and will only hold the House of 
Representatives by a narrow 
margin. They will just be able 
to appoint the Chairmen of the 
various important Committees ; 
but the President will have to 
handle Congress very carefully 
and skilfully if he is to avoid one 
deadlock after another. From 
that point of view the closeness 
of the result will be his weakness, 
but from another it will be his 
strength. The inference plainly 
is that the electors want Eisen- 
hower, but do not particularly 
want the Republicans. They, if 
they are wise and realise that 
they are in thanks to Eisenhower 
and to no one else, will accept 
the verdict. They will not 


clamour for any drastic reversals 
of policy and will allow the 


President his head. They will 
recognise that international co- 
operation and the New Deal 
have come to stay, regardless of 
any change of Government ; that 
although Franklin Roosevelt is 
dead, his work is marching on. 

A further reflection is com- 
mended to those who, while 
esteeming General Eisenhower, 
do not care for the company he 
has been keeping and feel that 
foreign policy would have been 
safer in the hands of Governor 
Stevenson and the Democrats. 
No doubt those of this opinion 
are right and General Eisen- 
hower’s troubles will be at least 
as much with his supporters as 
with his opponents. That is the 
short-term view. But on the 
long-term view another Demo- 
cratic victory might have been 
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disastrous. It might have 
thrown the control of the Repub- 
lican Party back into the hands 
of the Neo-Isolationists. They 
accepted General Eisenhower in 
a grudging spirit, not in the least 
because they wanted him or 
approved of his opinions, but 
because everybody said he would 
beat the Democrats and no one 
else would. If he had failed, 
these gentlemen would have 
cried to Heaven that if only they 
had had a candidate who was a 
real Republican, meaning by that 
their sort of Republican, they 
might have won. A great many 
of their own people would have 
believed them and in 1956 have 
insisted upon the adoption of a 
candidate from the wing of the 
Party which suffered so severe a 
rebuff at Chicago in the summer. 

Every Presidential election has 
its post-mortem. Over this 
latest contest agreement is 
general that the Republicans, 
apart from the personality of 
their candidate, had two im- 
portant advantages. One was 
that many people, unattached to 
either Party, felt that after 
twenty years of government by 
the Democrats a change was 
overdue. Too lengthy a spell 
of power is bad for a Party, 
as the Republicans discovered 
during their long reign after 
the Civil War; and probably the 
recent minor abuses at Washing- 
ton, which figured so largely in 
election speeches, were a symp- 
tom of political staleness. 

The other advantage was 
General Eisenhower’s promise 
to go himself to Korea. (Lord 
Norwich, it is said, suggested 
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that Governor Stevenson should 
have retorted that when he was 
elected President he would send 
the General there.) Now he will 
have to go. Directly the result 
of the election was known Presi- 
dent Truman offered the Presi- 
dential plane for the journey, 
though he destroyed the grace of 
this gesture and infuriated the 
Republicans by adding, “if you 
still wish to go.” What the 
President-elect will do when he 
gets to Korea is anybody’s 
guess; but he is unlikely to be 
able to bring to a successful con- 
clusion negotiations which have 
been dragging on for well over a 
year. Nor is he likely to counsel 
and encourage a new military 
offensive aimed at driving the 
Chinese forces out of Korea. 
The commitment was question- 
able, but its effect seems to have 
been substantial. The ordinary 
American likes big efforts and 
quick returns; he is impatient 
of half-measures and a prolonged 
strain. He is sick of Korea with 
its military stalemate, its inter- 
minable negotiations, and its long 
roll of casualties. He wants to 
bring his own men home, prefer- 
ably with the victory won; but 
he is rapidly approaching the 
point of wanting to bring them 
home in any circumstances. To 
him, General Eisenhower’s offer 
had all the attraction of an 
unexpected well appearing in 
the wilderness. It is to be hoped 
that the water will not turn out 
to be brackish. 


At last a little sense has come 
out of Egypt. General Neguib 
has done what none of his pre- 
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decessors in high office dared to 
do. They had reached an 
impasse in the dispute over the 
Sudan. They had declared an 
end to the condominium, pro- 
claimed King Farouk King of 
the Sudan, and announced a 
constitution which theoretically 
vested all authority over that 
great country in Cairo—theoreti- 
cally, because the Egyptian army 
was no more capable of conquer- 
ing the Sudan than it was of con- 
quering Israel. It was vainglory, 
as empty as the gesture by which, 
for some centuries after the 
Hundred Years’ War, the Kings 
of England proclaimed them- 
selves Kings of France. But 
having gone so far, the Egyptian 
Government could not go back. 
It had stirred up nationalist 
passion to such a pitch that any 
Egyptian statesman who talked 
of compromise was from that 
moment a doomed man—politi- 
cally and possibly physically too. 

General Neguib, however, has 
had the good sense to see the 
hopelessness of this intransigeant 
attitude and apparently is strong 
enough to reject it. The agree- 
ment he has made with Sayed 
Abdel Rahman El Mahdi is 
definitely a step forward. At 
least it recognises—what Egypt 
has never before recognised— 
the right of the Sudanese people 
to determine their own fate. 
They can join Egypt or they can 
be independent, but the choice is 
for them and for them alone. 
The agreement went further and 
accepted with qualifications the 
draft constitution which has now 
been promulgated. 

It is true that the acceptance 
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was modified by certain condi- 
tions which may not be agreeable 
to the British. For example, it is 
proposed that on international 
affairs the Governor-General of 
the Sudan shall be controlled by 
a committee of five, of whom 
only one will be British, and that 
any amendment to the new con- 
stitution shall require the assent 
of the Egyptian Government. 
There are other stipulations as 
dubious; but they do not obscure 
the fact that a step has been 
taken in the right direction. 
At the same time, there is 
nothing in all this to warrant 
excessive optimism. Umma, 
which Sayed Abdel leads, is only 
one Party in the Sudan, albeit a 
large one. His opponents have 


not been slow to suggest that his 
real purpose is not to reach a 
settlement with Egypt but to 


recover for himself the dominions 
of his father, the Mahdi, and that 
he may be thinking that once he 
has got rid of the British he will 
know just what to do with the 
Egyptians. At the moment, 
perhaps, he should be given the 
benefit of the doubt, but the 
doubt should not be overlooked. 

The large southern provinces 
of the Sudan should also be 
borne in mind. The Nilotic 
negroes, who inhabit them, have 
nothing in common with their 
northern neighbours, except the 
River Nile, are much more back- 
ward, and are entirely unready 
for democratic experiments. 

A further and not irrelevant 
comment on the Cairo agreement 
is that it dismisses as of no 
account the possibility that the 
Sudanese, when the time comes, 
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may conceivably wish their 
future link to be with the 
British Commonwealth rather 
than with Egypt. When such 
an outcome is openly suggested, 
the Foreign Office shudders, and 
every attempt is made to avoid 
wounding Egyptian suscepti- 
bilities by even hinting that so 
alarming a development might 
come about. But why not? 
Sudan could not easily stand by 
itself and just conceivably might 
consider the protection of the 
Commonwealth more effective 
than that of Egypt. If we are 
honest in our intention to give 
the Sudanese what they want, 
we cannot rule out altogether 
the possibility that they might 
want us; and we ought to let 
them know that if that is their 
choice, we are not going to slam 
the door in their faces for fear of 
offending the Egyptians. 


The Government of Kenya 
having begun by taking the 
atrocities of Mau Mau much too 
lightly, are now fully awake to 
the perils of the situation. Why 
they should have been so slow in 
appreciating them, and why Mau 
Mau consequently should have 
been allowed to go unchecked 
for so long, is something that 
ought to be investigated and 
fully explained. Now it appears 
that the strength of Mau Mau 
was in two institutions, the 
Kenya African Union and a so- 
called educational body known 
as the Kenya Independent 
Schools Association. One or 
two of the more prominent 
leaders of the Kenya African 
Union are known to have visited 
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Moscow, and probably they did 
not go there just for a pleasant 
holiday. Mr Kenyatta was 
among the first to be arrested ; 
and there is little doubt that 
several of the worst terrorists 
were members of the Union. 

The Kenya Independent 
Schools Association has been at 
work for some years. It has been 
successful in luring away hun- 
dreds of children from the 
Christian Mission Schools; it has 
openly inculcated anti-European 
sentiments in its pupils; and 
many of its teachers are now 
known to be high up in the 
diabolical hierarchy of Mau Mau. 

Surely these facts, which have 
lately been disclosed to the 
world, must have been well 
known to the authorities of 
Kenya. If so, why was nothing 
done? Why were the first Mau 
Mau murders dismissed as of 
little significance ? Why was no 
proper action taken until the 
movement blossomed out into a 
crop of crimes ? 

Another point that needs 
clearing up is why these out- 
rages should have started as 
suddenly as they did. Mau Mau 
is not a new society. It has 
existed for many years and its 
existence has been tolerably well 
known. Why, after a career of 
comparative innocuousness, did 
it suddenly embark on this 
campaign of outrage? Various 


answers have been given, none © 


of them entirely convincing. 
Perhaps the key is not in Kenya 
at all, but in Abyssinia. There 
the Russians have installed an 
Embassy with a staff inflated to 
a size out of all proportion to 
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any work that might be required 
of it in Abyssinia. Why have 
they done this? It is not an 
altogether fantastic presump- 
tion that the main labours of 
all these people are not in 
Addis Ababa, but in a neigh- 
bouring country. Any Intelli- 
gence Service deserving the name 
should be able to discover the 
truth ; but in Kenya, unhappily, 
Intelligence has not distin- 
guished itself. Nor, for that 
matter, have the Public Rela- 
tions Officers shown much apti- 
tude in bringing the case against 
Mau Mau to the Kikuyu people. 

The disorders will undoubtedly 
be suppressed, but in the process 
incalculable mischief is likely to 
be done to racial relations. 
Hundreds of people have been 
arrested and few will deny the 
necessity for such drastic action. 
But among these hundreds are 
inevitably many innocent people, 
who for some reason have fallen 
under suspicion. A man is 
pounced upon by the police. He 
is taken from his home and 
family, rigorously cross-exam- 
ined, and finally released as 
having no connection with Mau 
Mau or murder. He has not 
been maltreated and no real harm 
has been done to him, but he 
would be less than human if he 
did not harbour some resent- 
ment; and plenty of people 
are about who will assure him 
that he has a genuine grievance. 
It is a tragedy that at a time 
when racial relations in Kenya 
seemed to be mending, this busi- 
ness should set them back by 
yards and by years. 


The Secretary of State’s 
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decision to go to Kenya himself 
was very wise, and the photo- 
graphs of slaughtered, ham- 
strung, and disembowelled cattle 
he brought back with him were 
more eloquent than any words ; 
but that Mr Fenner Brockway 
and Mr Leslie Hale should have 
simultaneously visited the coun- 
try was deplorable, none the less 
because their journey could 
hardly be prevented. No greater 
disservice could at present be 
done to Africans than to suggest 
to them that a considerable body 
of opinion in the House of 
Commons is thoroughly un- 
sympathetic with the European 
settlers; and both Mr Fenner 
Brockway and Mr Hale have been 
untiring critics of British admin- 
istration in the Eastern and 
Central African Colonies. . If a 
hard-working and serious officer 
in the Colonial Service were asked 
to compile a list of the plagues 
that affect his territory, he 
would certainly give high place 
to the visiting member of Parlia- 
ment of a certain type. He 
comes, light-heartedly scattering 
the seeds of future trouble, and 
goes home again caring little for 
the harvest he is leaving behind 
him, to pose as an authority on 
Colonial affairs. Few had a word 
of criticism of Mr James Griffiths’ 
visit, when he was Colonial 
Secretary. The Parliamentary 
delegation which visited South 
and Central Africa rather over 
&® year ago was also generally 
approved, being composed of 
sensible and responsible people, 
who realised that they had come 
to learn and not to teach and 
therefore comported themselves 
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with discretion. But the evil that 
men do lives after them, the good 
dies with them ; and a Dugdale 
or John Hinde or Fenner Brock- 
way can undo within two or 
three days the work of years. 


The Conference of the Jugo- 
Slavian Communist Party at 
Zagreb produced some very long 
speeches, a remarkable unanim- 
ity of opinion, and one slightly 
surprising scene. The speeches, 
some of which ran on for hours, 
were mainly concerned with 
justifying the changes of the last 
three years by recourse to the 
pure milk of Marxism. Marshal 
Tito and his supporters showed 
no sign of trying to abandon the 
faith once delivered by Marx and 
Engels. On the contrary, they 
reasserted it with vehemence, 
claiming the entire independence 
of Jugo-Slavia from the infidel 
West and the heretical East. 
In fact, it seems that in the whole 
wide world only Jugo-Slavia is 
at present on the right path. 

The West has not shown any 
disposition to take exception to 
the stereotyped charges against 
bourgeois capitalism, but Mar- 
shal Stalin and the Kremlin are 
deeply resenting the attacks 
upon them. It is not merely 
that no one cares to be told he is 
a heretic, especially when he 
considers that he is the best, if 
not the only, judge of what is or 
is not heresy. It is also that 
Marshal Tito is setting such a 
terrible example to Poland, Bul- 
garia, and Ozecho-Slovakia, where 
quite a number of people are 
suspected of looking wistfully 
towards Jugo-Slavia. That sort 
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of thing, of course, is not to be 
borne, or at least not to be borne 
in silence. From time to time 
during the last three or four 
years rumour has had it that 
Tito was making his peace with 
Moscow. After Zagreb it is 
pretty clear that Moscow will not 
easily make its peace with Tito. 

The surprising scene was sur- 
prising in its unexpectedness 
and complete irrelevance. For 
some days the Congress con- 
ducted itself with decorum and 
even solemnity. It carried out 
all the drill with precision, boo- 
ing whenever Stalin’s name was 
mentioned, and cheering and 
stamping whenever Tito ap- 
peared. The scene happened 
during a rather prosaic discussion 
on the need for more motor-cars 
for Party officials, an unlikely 
topic to engender much heat. 
Mr Ljudbrodrag Djurich, a prom- 
inent member of the Party, was 
addressing the Conference when 
he suddenly interrupted his 
argument to state, ‘‘ Peter Stom- 
bolich has taken away my wife.” 
When an astonished silence en- 
sued Mr Djurich repeated his 
remark. He went on repeating 
it when the scandalised audience, 
recovering its tongue, cried, 
“Liar, traitor, provocateur ! ”’ 
and other similar unflattering 
epithets. He was still repeating 
it when he was carried, kicking 
and struggling, from the hall. 
No one, and least of all Mr 
Djurich, explained what this 
alleged matrimonial irregularity 
had to do with more cars for 
Party officials, but as Mr Stom- 
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bolich is the President of Serbia, 
the scandal was very great. In- 
deed, the winner at that session 
was neither Mr Djurich nor Mr 
Stombolich, but Marshal Stalin, 
who may have reflected in terms 
similar to those employed in 
another connection by Sterne, 
that they order these matters 
better in Moscow. 


Mr Harold Nicolson has added 
to a literary reputation, already 
considerable, the rare distinction 
of a successful Royal biography. 
He tempers the discretion which 
might have made his life of King 
George V. a flat, colourless thing, 
with a candour that is never 
disrespectful and a humour that 
never offends. Although his 
appointed purpose was to show 
King George in his capacity 
as Sovereign, he incidentally 
achieves a remarkable and faith- 
ful portrait of him as a man. 

It was possibly the King’s 
great advantage, as it was to be 
that of his second son, that he 
was not trained or brought up 
to his destiny. His brother was 
the heir and he himself, until 
1892, thought of little else than 
a creditable career in the Royal 
Navy. For he was, without any 
nonsense, a professional sailor. 
He suffered the bare boards and 
stiff hammocks of H.M.S. Brit- 
annia, served in the Detached 
Squadron during the South 
African War, was a midshipman 
in H.M.S. Canada, took a first- 
class in gunnery, torpedo and 
seamanship, and commanded a 
gunboat, H.M.S. Thrush, for 
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over @ year on the North 
American Station. 

Mr Nicolson shows that this 
naval upbringing was of real 
value later on, when Prince 
George became King. It forti- 
fied that strong sense of duty 
which was perhaps his out- 
standing quality; it gave him 
a knowledge of men which he 
might not otherwise have ac- 
quired; and it encouraged a 
practical judgment in dealing 
with questions of every kind. 

All this he was to need. He 
entered on his inheritance at an 
excessively difficult period. The 
years from 1910 to 1914 were 
politically among the most 
dangerous in the history of 
Britain. Two great issues, the 


Parliament Bill 2nd Home Rule, 
divided the country into bitterly 


opposed camps, and more than 
once appeal was made to the 
King to exceed his normal con- 
stitutional prerogative and to 
intervene in a way that might 
have fatally compromised the 
Throne. Mr Nicolson tells the 
story from the point of view of 
the King. He had studied 
closely and carefully the writings 
of Walter Bagehot. His mind 
was clear rather than subtle, but 
having grasped certain prin- 
ciples, he acted upon them with 
courage and unshakable con- 
stancy. He realised that the 
Monarch could influence but 
should never try to wield execu- 
tive power, could and should 
advise his ministers, but could 
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never and should never attempt 
to override them; and as the 
years passed his ministers listened 
with growing respect to anything 
that came from the wisdom, 
experience, and utter integrity 
of the King. Over Mr Asquith’s 
hypothetical request for the crea- 
tion of Peers, over the Belfast 
speech in 1921, which inaugur- 
ated the negotiations with Sinn 
Fein, over the choice of Baldwin 
and not Curzon as Prime Min- 
ister, and over the formation of 
a National Government in 1931, 
he was not merely right in what 
he did but flawlessly correct in 
his interpretation of his réle as 
Monarch. 

Although a natural Conserva- 
tive, preferring the old and tried 
to the new and untested, he 
never allowed a personal opinion 
to interfere with his constitu- 
tional duty ; and so, slowly but 
surely, he made a pattern which 
his son was faithfully to follow. 

He had his reward in the deep 
affection of his people and in the 
knowledge that during a quarter 
of a century in which most of the 
thrones of Europe were shaken 
and many were destroyed, the 
House of Windsor was more 
effectually based at the end than 
it had been at the beginning. It 
may be argued that King George 
V. was not, by the standards 
usually applied, a great man; 
but if complete competence in a 
supremely difficult task is any 
criterion, he was surely a great 
King. 
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